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Foot-aND-MoutH DiIsEAsE IN IRELAND. 


For nearly thirty years—from 1884 to 1912— 
Ireland was free from foot-and-mouth disease. 
although throughout all that time the disease was 
more or less prevalent upon the Continent, from 
which it not very rarely spread to Great Britain. 
In 1912 Ireland’s long period of immunity came to 
an end; and many outbreaks occurred in variou gs 
parts of the country, some of them apparently un- 
connected with the initial one near Dublin. The 
last occurred early in November, 1912—not very 
much more than a year ago—and last week the 
disease reappeared in Kildare, which was one of 
the counties affected in the 1912 epidemic. These 
historical considerations suggest that it is possible 
that Ireland’s increased liability to infection is due 
to some import which either is altogether a new 
one, or is becoming a more frequent one than 
before. 

Meanwhile no further outbreaks are announced; 
and the prompt action of the Irish executive will 
almost certainly succeed in preventing the immedi- 
ate spread of the disease from the one district. 


THE VICTORIA VETERINARY BENEVOLENT Funp. 


This Fund has recently held its quarterly meet- 
ing, at which it was announced that last year’s 
expenditure had exceeded the income by about £20. 
This is a disappointment on the face of it, and 
becomes more so when we examine the financial 
details. Last year £255 was received in subscrip- 
tions, and even if all this had come from individual 
members it would represent only about eighteen- 
pence for every member upon the Register. As 
some of it comes from local Societies it actually 
represents a still smaller sum per member. 
Although the profession is giving a little more to 
benevolence than it once did, much more must still 
be done before the finances of our benevolent 
society can be called creditable to us. The number 
of people who are forced to seek relief from the 
Victoria Fund is not very large after all, and it 
ought to be possible to succeed in the Secretary's 
aim of granting 10s. weekly in “ practically every 
case.’ It would certainly be possible if compara- 
tively a few more members realised the duty of 
becoming annual subscribers. There are a few 
objects which every M.R.C.V.S. should feel bound 
to support if he can—so very few that almost all of 
us could spare a little every year to each. The 


Victoria Fund is one of them. 





A SECOND ATTACK OF TETANUS. 





I am tempted to record this case as I have 
never before heard of a horse having a second 
attack of tetanus. 

The subject is a black well-bred hunter gelding, 
nine years old. 

I was called to see him on Dee. 31st, 1912, he 
had been hunted three days before. He was show- 
ing well marked symptoms of tetanus ; the muscles 
as hard as a board, especially those of the neck; 
the jaws could be opened about an inch. 

He was put into slings, and got a daily injection 
of tetanin for seven days; during this time he 
showed no improvement, in fact the third and 
fourth day he went back, refusing all nourishment, 
which consisted of milk and sloppy bran, with 
crushed oats. 

On the eighth day there was a slight improve- 
ment, which was maintained, and on Jan. 17th he 
was taken out of slings for a few minutes, and 
walked round the box. This was increased daily, 
and on the 24th he was sent toexercise. He made 
an uninterrupted recovery, being afterwards hunted 
to the end of the season, when he was sold to 
another client of mine in the neighbourhood. 

I could find no wound to account for the entrance 
of the microbe, and he had not been lame. 

On Jan. 6th of this year I was again called to 
see him. The history was that until a week pre- 
viously he had been treated by the blacksmith for 
a festered corn; he was hunted on Jan. 3, and was 
noticed to be not in his usual form. On the 5th 
he was hacked about six miles and arrived home 
very stiff, and in a white lather, was given a colic 
draught, and left for the night. 

Again, the symptoms were unmistakable, buat 
luckily the jaws were not quite closed, and he was 
able to suck nourishment. He was put into slings, 
and again injected with tetanin for seven days. 
This time I noticed no improvement until the 16th, 
when the jaws were distinctly more relaxed. He 
was taken out of slings on the 24th, for a little 
movement, which has been daily increased. I saw 
him being exercised to-day, when he moved as 
freely as usual, and was full of life. 

In each case the horse was under ideal condi- 
tions in a roomy loose box, with darkened windows, 
and an attendant sleeping in the stable for the first 
two weeks; but although a high couraged animal 
the slings did not seem to irritate him in the least, 
and he rested in them well, 
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INCOMPLETE DELIVERY OF A Cow. 


I received a message from a farmer that he had 
a cow calving before her time, that the water bag 
had bursted four days before, and was hanging 
down behind, and he thought the calf must have 
been dead about a week. 

I went prepared for a smelly operation. Some 
of the afterbirth was hanging from the vulva, and 
on inserting my hand into the vagina, I found lying 
there a four months foetus enclosed in the mem- 
branes, The os was almost closed, and I could 
scarcely insert one finger. The cow was a three- 
year-old shorthorn in good condition, and I cannot 
account for the non-delivery. 

Ernest MorGANn, M.R.C.V.S. 

Faversham. 








ACUTE PARENCHYMATOUS MAMMITIS 
OF CATTLE. 


This disease in many instances is one of the 
most troublesome affections veterinarians are 
called upon to treat, frequently resulting in unde- 
sirable sequele. 

Its treatment by fomentations and the applica- 
tion of medicaments to the affected site, with or 
without friction, have not in my hands proved a 
great success, and in several instances cases have 
run a prolonged course, resulting in great economic 
loss being sustained by the owner and the value of 
the animal permanently reduced. 

I have now discarded that treatment in favour of 
the application of thermofuge or antiphlogistine to 
the affected site, and in suitable cases employing 
the hyperemic treatment of Bier in addition. The 
cases so treated, characterised by a condition of 
hyperthermia, loss of appetite, and a tense, hot and 
painful quarter or udder, with a flaky condition of 
the milk, have responded to the treatment within 
three to five days, resulting in the animal giving a 
normal flow of milk, normal both as regards quan- 
tity and quality. 

he procedure is to cut out one or two thicknesses 
of cotton wool sufficiently large to surround the 
udder in which holes are made to allow the teats to 
hang through. A strong piece of calico is fashioned 
in the same manner, and enough tapes attached to 
keep the sling so made in position when applied. 

The antiphlogistine or thermofuge is heated 
until it attains the desired warmth, when it is 
thickly smeared on the affected quarter or quarters, 
the cotton wool is then applied, and the sling placed 
in position. This is left on for twenty-four hours 
or longer ; if considered necessary another smear- 
ing may be given. 

In cattle which have pendulous udders I have 
found it possible to adopt Bier’s hyperemic treat- 
ment by placing at the base of the udder a broad 
adjustable elastic garter, after the style of the top 
part of a sock suspender, of such a tightness that 
will retard the flow of the venous blood from the 
udder but not interfere with the arterial circulation 
thereto. This bandage is allowed to remain on for 
six hours, when it should be removed, left off for 





an equal period, and re-applied by the attendant for 
a shorter interval of time. 

During the course of the disease I advocate with- 
drawing the discharge from the udder at short 
intervals, and administering laxatives. 

R. P. Jones, M R.C.V.S8., 
Government Veterinary Surgeon, 

East London, Cape Province. 








HYDROCEPHALUS IN A BOVINE F@TUS. 


The following notes place on record a remark- 
able abnormal condition of the head of an unborn 
calf. The specimen was brought to me from the 
dairy farm at which I treated the outbreak of 
epizootic abortion reported in The Veterinary Record 
of October 4th, 1913. 

The following particulars are as complete as can 
be made without dissecting the head, a proceeding 
which would destroy its value as aspecimen. The 
head alone was brought to me in a sack, and had 
an incision more than six inches long in its most 
prominent part, which, I am told, was a cut with a 
butcher’s knife made to see what the head con- 
tained. 

The owner of the dairy farm related that the cow 
was of a very common breed, and the foetus was 
the second calf, the first calf was healthy and was 
born without assistance. The cow was irrigated 
with the others in the treatment pursued for stamp- 
ing out the outbreak of epizootic abortion, and was 
one of those whose genital organs admitted the full 
length of the pipe. 

Symptoms of pregnancy were noticed about the 
seventh month, but after a few days they sub- 
sided, when the hair appeared to be rough, and the 
animal out of condition, with a faint trace of the 
pelvis becoming smaller. After a few weeks the 
cow was noticed to be very swollen in the flanks, in 
fact, abnormally swollen ; the vulva was contracted 
and the anus drawn in. This puzzled the owner 
very much, as the cow had gone beyond her time to 
calve. The cow became so large that the opinion 
was formed that she must have twins. The animal 
was kept under observation in a small paddock 
near the house in case assistance would be re- 
quired. While under observation the cow did not 
seem to suffer any pain, and partook of her food in 
the usual manner. 

The owner, on going one morning to see the 
animal, was surprised to find her dead. Death 
seemed to have taken place without a struggle. He 
at once decided to remove the hide and cut up the 
carcase to ascertain the cause of the phenomenon, 
and then burn the remains ; burning is resorted to 
in all cases of death on the farm as a means of 
preventing the spread of contagious diseases. 
After removing the skin, an opening was made in 
the flank, as that region was very much swollen, 
and he was surprised to find a large quantity of 
clear fluid in the uterus, estimated to be not less 
than fourteen gallons. When he opened up the 
flank sufficiently to see the calf, he was struck with 
the size of its head. It was a male, and in @ 
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natural position. When he had taken the calf out lage, with an undulating edge—that is, high in the 
he ran the knife across its head and found a clear | front, running up to a point, with a base 4 in. wide 
fluid exactly resembling that in the uterus. The | opposite the nose, then for 5 in. running upwards 
calf, with the exception of the head, appeared to be | to the highest point at the sides. 
normal, and did not seem larger than one dropped! There is a V-shaped cleft at the back, with a 
at full term. This cow was cut up to facilitate its | measurement of—top 5} in., sides 53 in. Diameter 
burning, the carcase of the calf being thrown upon ‘across the head from front to back is 12 in., and 
the heap, dry wood piled on top, and the whole set | from side to side at widest part 15 in. 
fire to. ' The following are the measurements of the 
stuffed specimen, as shown 
* in the plate—from bottom of 
lower jaw to top of head, 
taken at an angle from upright 
sition, 18 in.; from front to 
ack, 14 in.; from side to side 
at widest, 18 in. 

The most curious features 
are the forehead, with its 
rough, curly hair appearing to 
be at the back of the head, and 
the ears which, although they 
look forward, are upside down, 
A dissection is the only means 
of telling if the bones at the 
back whieh look like the fore- 
head are really the bones of 
the forehead or not. Thefront 
teeth are very large for a 
foetus, the middle teeth measur- 
ing across the upper surface 
half-an-inch. The mouth is 
complete, with teeth, tongue, 
palate, and pharynx normal; 
the cesophagus and trachea 
are to be seen in a normal 
position. While the eyelids 
with long eyelashes are per- 
fect, the eyes are rudiment- 
ary and sunk below the bottom 
eyelids. The measurement 
across the eyes from the an- 
terior edges is 8 in. The ears 

; m Page meget: ne ‘ large and long, measuring 
The fire had been burning for some time when 2}in. broad, and 4 in. long from base to tip. 
the neighbour who brought me the head, came over | Measurement from tip of nose to base of ear 9 in. 
to see the cow, and was so much interested in the; On viewing the inside of the head, what comes 
strange appearance of the head of the calf, which | prominently into view is the end of the spinal 
the fire had not yet reached, that he took up an | cord, which has the appearance of a number of fine 
axe and severed the head from the body just behind | woollen threads of irregular lengths, some 3 in. 
the ears. When the farmer was asked why he did long, others not more than half-an-inch. Dura 
not keep the cow and the calf for me to examine, | mater and pia mater intact; no trace of brain to 
he replied, ‘I was disgusted with my losses, and | beseen. The membrane lining the cavity is per- 
thought that some new disease was going to break | fectly smooth, and of a dull colour. 
cut in my farm.” | No trace of the optic nerves can be seen ; in fact, 
The following is a description of the head, with | the membrane is as smooth as a dried bladder. 
measurements: The colour of the hair is red onthe| The specimen measures from the bottom or 
lower part and white on the upper part, and the | floor, at an angle, to the top of the undulating 
hair is much longer and stronger than is usually | edge of the bones, at the highest part 16in.; from 
seen on a calf at full term. | the lowest part of the V-shaped cleft in the back 
The shape in that portion of the head which is| part of head, 18in. In giving these measure- 
abnormal approaches a spheroid, the largest surface ments it is to be noted that the back part of the 
being the top. The bones in the abnormal portion | head is lower than the bottom jaw. 
appear to be one-eighth of an inch thick, and they _ The following measurements may serve to gauge 
terminate with the red-coloured hair (as indicated | the capacity of the head. From floor of cavity 
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- by the dark shading in the accompanying illustra- | to top of head, distended, 16in.; diameter 


tion), where they are very thin and more like carti- at widest part across the head at the highest point 
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of the bones, 18 in. Taking the diameter at the 
part above-mentioned will give a fair average, as 
the base is smaller than the top; the top part of 
the head, above the bones, mopee forward when 
it is distended with fluid and holds between 4 and 5 
gallons. 


Adelaide, South Australia. 


J. DESMOND, V.S. 








ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS 


H2MORRHAGES IN THE CARDIAC VALVES OF 
Younea CALVES. 


At Rostock, in the years 1905 and 1906, a large 
number of calves which had died of calf-dysentery 
(which at that time was very violent) were exam- 
ined, and in every case more or less considerable 
‘extravasations were found upon the cardiac valves. 

It is now known that true hemorrhages are 
present upon the cardiac valves of healthy young 
calves. G. Egge, of Schwaan, has been systema- 
tically working to elucidate their significance since 
1905. Having charge of an abattoir where about 
2500 young calves are killed annually, he has regu- 
larly examined the hearts of all, and has found 
extravasations upon the cardiac valves in almost 


The extravasations appear in two forms. One 
consists of danenhp-datned tense blood vesicles 
ranging from the size of a pin’s head to that of a 
pea, from which fluid blood escapes when they are 
pricked. The other consists of more or less 
extensive superficial hemorrhages in the tissue of 
the valves. 

The seat of the hemorrhages is always the free 
edge of the auriculo-ventricular valves, where the 
chords tendine are attached. 

Finding nothing in veterinary literature bearing 
_— this condition, Egge extended his researches. 

e took every opportunity of examining the faetusus 
of cows slaughtered whilst pregnant, and also 
aborted calves of every age which he encountered 
in practice. The result was that he found these 
extravasations could be demonstrated in almost 
every case. On the other hand, the extravasations 
had become absorbed in calves which had died or 
been slaughtered after living about four or five 
weeks. 

Finally, Egge still further extended his investi- 
gations, and examined the hearts of foals, young 
pigs and lambs. In these he could never find any 
such extravasations. 

He therefore concludes that the hemorrhages 
above described are physiological in calves in utero 
and until~ about three weeks after birth, and in 
them alone. They are absent in all other animals. 
The special cause of the condition is not clear to 
Egge.—(Berliner Tier. Woch.) 

W. R. C. 





NORTH MIDLAND 
VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


[NationaL V.M.A. NorTHERN BRANCH.] 
Continued from page 496. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
F. L. SomERsET, F.R.C.v.s., Chesterfield. 


Gentlemen,—It was intimated to me at the last meet- 
ing of your Council that brevity was an admirable and 
desirable quality in a Presidential address. That hint, 
so tactfully conveyed to me, was not lost, but will be 
adhered to. 

Being your first President, I am fortunate in having no 
traditions to observe. At the same time, I must bear 
in mind that I am in the position of making precedents, 
and therefore it behoves me to be careful in what I say 
and how I say it. 

I wish to heartily thank you for the honour you have 
conferred upon me in electing me your President for the 
second year in succession, which I very greatly appreci- 
ate. It will be my endeavour to make, or assist in 
making, this Association of benefit to all its members, 
politically, socially, and in a practical manner. It is 
usual, I believe, on occasions like the present, to refer to 
the work which has been done during the past year. As 
you are aware, this Association came into being about 
the same time as the Tuberculosis Order also became 
operative. Iam not going to discuss that Order. I 
think it has been discussed by veteriuary societies ad 
nauseum during the t three months. I am saying 
this to illustrate the benefit that societies can be to 
their members. You will remember that at our first meet- 
ing, owing to the kindness of Messrs. Abson, Sampson 
and Lewis, we were able to have a very practi 
demonstration of the best methods of demonstrating 
the presence of tubercle bacilli in milk. At oursummer 
meeting we had the honour of a civic reception by the 
Lord Mayor of Sheffield, which I take it was an 
acknowledgment of tke utility of our profession to 
thecommunity. At the same meeting we had a polished 
address from Prof. Bradley, and subsequently during 
the drive aud the visit to Buxton we had an opportunit 
of enjoying a talk with our Yorkshire confréres, whic 
perhaps we should not have had under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. Then at our last meeting we had Mr. 
Sumner, who gave us an address on the politics of our 
profession, a most useful address, on a subject which 
a well be copied by other people. 

he busy general practitioner too often on an 
indifference to and ignorance of professional politics 
which can only be explained on the assumption that he 
is gaa that they are of no practical importance 
to him. 
If the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons obtain 
powers to levy a ne, ee emg ae to their funds from 
every member on the Register, [ have no doubt that a 
much keener interest in the doings of Council will be 
taken than is the case at the present time. 

The meetings of associations such as this give to mem- 
bers of Council an opportunity to attend and give an 
account of their stewardship, to explain what has been 
done and what it is proposed shall be done, for the 
benefit and advancement of the profession and to 
elucidate any point which is not clear to everyone 
present. “44 

I recommend every veterinary society to set aside at 
least one of its meetings during the year to be devoted 
to the consideration of professional politics, to secure 
the attendance of a member of Council to give an 
address on the subject and so enable him not only to 
give that information concerning the veers and pro- 
posed doings of Council to which the humblest member 
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of the profession is entitled, but also to sense the feel- 
ings and opinions of the profession on the political pro- 
gramme thus placed before them. 

A mandate to proceed with or refrain from the acts 
pro would thus be obtained in a far more certain 
and satisfactory manner than is at present possible. 
The only means of expressing dissatisfaction at present 
open to us, are by writing to the professional publica- 
tions and through the ballot at elections of Council, 
neither of which, in my opinion, can compare with the 
plan suggested. ; ‘ 4 

Subsequent to the discussion at the meeting referred 
to last, two most interesting specimens were exhibited 
by Messrs. Samson and Green, and I ask that every 
member who meets with an interesting or unusual ease 
will go to the trouble of observing and noting down as 
accurately as possible the phenomena exhibited, and, of 
course, wherever possible, preserving any morbid speci- 
men or microscopic slide which will serve to illustrate 
and explain the case. There may be men—although I 
can scarcely imagine it—whose only interest in their 

rofessional work is the remuneration they receive for 
it; Iam satisfied that the majority of us take a great 
and genuine interest in our patients apart from any 
pecuniary consideration. 

I have heard that some men feel a reluctance to 
describe cases which have puzzied them or to introduce 
specimens to account for which they are at a loss, 
because they feel it implies an ignorance of which they 
are ashamed. They may rest assured that the finest 
brains in the profession are frequently at a loss to 
account for phenomena which come under their notice 
in the practice of their professional duties. 

As Professor Bradley pointed out in his address to 
us, it is the cocksure man, who never admits having 
made a mistake, who is invariably the most ignorant, 
and conversely those who, through knowledge and 
experience, have ascertained their own limitations, the 
more their attainments entitle them to an authoritative 
opinion the more modest and diffident they are in giv- 
gS gee pe to it. 

his, of course, is a eonemante not peculiar to the 
veterinary profession, but is to be noticed in every 
hase of human activity. I have another suggestion to 
ring before you. It is unusual for a practitioner to 
call in a colleague for consultation except at the request 
of the client. I suggest that when he has an unusual or 
obscure case in hand he should, with the consent of the 
client, invite other practitioners to see it, not for a fee, 
of course, but for their information and experience, and 
in the hope that their combined wisdom may arrive at 
a solution of the problem. 

Now, as to the session before us, I recommend you to 
consider and, if approved, adopt the suggestion I made 
in an earlier part of this address. That is, to set aside 
one of our quarterly meetings for the consideration and 
discussion of veterinary political matters. As the last 
quarterly meeting was of this nature, it would be per- 
haps advisable to ear-mark the last quarterly meeting 
of this session for that purpose, and to make arrange- 
ments with some member of Council to address us on 
the subject. I do not anticipate that we shall have any 
— in filling up the syllabus for the remaining 


In conclusion, I hope that we shall have a full atten- 
dance of members at each meeting, that the papers read 
before us will prove instructive, and that they will pro- 
voke animated and informative discussions. 

Again, let me remind you that reports of specimens 
from interesting cases are especially solicited, as are new 
instruments, new methods of treatment, and surgical 
practice ; and, in short, anything and everything which 
is likely to prove of practical interest and assistance to 


COLIC—ITS TREATMENT. 
W. Brown, M.R.c.v.s., Worksop. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—Before proceedin 
with the subject of my paper it is incumbent to than 
you for the honour you oon conferred upon me, and 
especially so as it is the first paper submitted by a 
member. I have no hesitation in asserting that the 
purpose of my remarks is the hope of providing a dis- 
cussion from which we all may derive benefit—not that 
they contain anything either original or advanced. 

Colic is an expression used to indicate the presence 
of abdominal pain, which is dependent for its produc- 
tion on abnormal or inordinate contraction of the vis- 
ceral musculature. 

Abdominal pain has various anatomical points of 
origin, and its exhibition varies in proportion to the 
intensity of the irritation in operation ; it may arise 
from flatulence, which is due either to excessive pro- 
duction or diminished elimination of gas, or from 
abnormal bacterial activity, to the presence of irritating 
or indigestible food, constipation, or partial stasis of 
the intestinal contents, intussusception, twist or stran- 
gulation, obstruction from any cause, inflammation, 
ulceration, and the presence of worms. All, and each 
separately, produce the condition with which we are at 
the present moment dealing. 

Colic, really, should only be used where there is 
neither mechanical nor inflammatory agencies operating 
in its production, but in practice we use the term gener- 
ally, and embrace all cases of abdominal pain in the 
earlier stages of their appearance because, from the 
exhibition of the first noticeable symptoms, a period of 
time must elapse before we can with any degree of cer- 
tainty definitely state the causes that are in operation ; 
therefore, so far as we are concerned, we accept the 
term “colic,” and include the lot with, however, one 
exception—discontinuity or rupture in any part of the 
gastro-intestinal system. Here the symptoms are diag- 
nostic, and the termination is assured. 

Although I intend my paper to be a practical one, I 

think it advisable briefly to survey the Radio of the 
gastro-intestinal system. Not only will it point out to 
us the method of treatment we should adopt when its 
environment is abnormal and inimical to the organism’s 
preservation, but it will demonstrate to us that in spas- 
modic colic the abdominal pain is entirely the result of 
excessive neuro-muscular function. 
When food enters the stomach it provides the stimu- 
lus requisite to initiate the digestive process, and as a 
result of which the food is pushed along the alimen- 
tary tract. In this journey it is broken up, more or less 
separated, and becomes fitted to be operated upon by 
the various glandular secretions when it reaches the 
anatomical positions in which they are situate. 

Whilst this process is in operation, and as a direct 
result of it, the several chemical constituents of the 
food become soluble, are chemically altered, and are 
then suitable for absorption. This accomplished, it 
supplies the tissues with all that is necessary both for 
present and immediate future requirements. 

After abstraction of all the assimilable elements con- 
tained in the food a residue remains which varies in 
quantity according to its original chemical constitution, 
and this must be eliminated in the form of excrement. 
This is also brought about by the same action as that 
required to start it, in the first instance, on its 


journey. 


The action or movement which confers this propulsive 
power on the system under consideration is known as 
peristalsis, or peristaltic action ; it is a reflex act, and 





your brother practitioners, 


depends on the following factors for its production : & 
A receptor or initiating organ ; (2) a conductor ; and (3) 
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an effector. The first is supplied by the nerve ter- 
minals situate in the visceral organs, and the second 
and third by the chain of neurones which convey the 
necessary stimulus to and from the nerve centres, the 
stimulus to set the qpenntion going being, of course, the 
contents present in the gastro-intestinal system. 

It is important to remember that the seat of pain is 
located in the cerebrum, and that reflex action can 
become operative even if this part of the cerebro-spinal 
system is obliterated. This is a point to remember when 
dealing with “pain,” and has some hearing on the 
method to be adopted in combating it. 

Reverting to peristalsis, it may be accepted that the 
strength of the muscular contractions produced is pro- 
portionate to the amount of irritability exerted in its 
production ; thus food of a fibrous, bulky and coarse 
texture demands far more strenuous attention than 
does an equal bulk of soft, non-irritating food of a suc- 
culent nature, and it has seemed to me, where an 
animal has been suddenly turned out on to a succulent 
mires pasture, where, as is generally the case, he has 
partaken of the luxury provided too freely, rapidly, and 
In many cases fatally, that the required stimulus to 
deal with this unexpected environment is not developed 
with sufficient rapidity, consequently fermentation or 
putrefaction commences in the food, an already distend- 
ed stomach is still further inconvenienced, the muscular 
fibres of the stomach become stretched, and, finally, so 
abnormally are they affected that they refuse their 
office, ref a paralytic condition of the organ follows 
which terminates in death. Here, then, we might 
assert that we have caught the alimentary function 
“ napping,” and the reason I attribute for this state of 
things is that the animal, having previously been fed on 
food which, owing to its constitution had provided a 
- stronger stimulus, the function had, as it were, become 
mechanical or automatic, and could not discriminate 
with the celerity demanded when a different food, both 
chemically and physically, had been partaken of. 

For the purpose of this paper it is unnecessary to 
more than note several gastric conditions which, pro- 
bably unrecognised during life, are pointed out to us on 

t-mortem. Ulceration, malignant disease, acute 
inflammatory areas resulting from the action of chemical 
irritants, al] come under observation usually only when 
death has occurred. 

Apart from the irritation produced by the presence of 
worms in the intestinal canal and the partial stasis 
existing in the less severe forms of constipation, we may 
look upon all those cases affecting this part of the 
anatomy which require our attention as due to obstruc- 
tion, unless, of course, it arises from that very uncommon 
disease, enteritis. 

Obstruction is a condition produced by accumula- 
tions of undigested food, malignant disease, intussus- 
ception, twist, and strangulated bowel from any cause. 
It is not necessary to differentiate with minuteness these 
various pathological conditions. It is sufficient to state 
that they cause in most cases unsurmountable objects 
whereby they prevent the system from carrying out its 
necessary function. As the result of their presence irri- 
tation is set up, abnormal neuromuscular action com- 
mences, the circulation is interfered with, and intestinal 
glandular secretion is more or less inhibited. Unfortu- 
nately for us as practitioners, the finer methods adopted 
by the human attendant to aid him in his diagnosis 
are not at our command, therefore we must adopt a 
method of treatment which, whilst in ignorance of the 
exact conditions prevailing, will return for us the best 
average results. 

Where an obstruction exists, it opens up many possi- 
bilities ; we know that peristaltic action will strenu- 
ously attempt to gain mastery, and will continue its 
fight until the nerve cells tire owing to the chemical 
changes which occur in them as the result of the using 





up of their store of oxygen ; or, further, until inhibitory 
action initiates its function ; this, as you all know, 
does take place, and can be proved by each of you if 
you will endeavour to observe evidence of peristaltic 
motion in an animal subjected to a condition of 
obstruction. 

Also, me may, as the result of the continued presence 
of the obstruction in contiguity with the intestinal wall, 
get ulceration, sloughing, perforation and peritonitis, 
and in several cases which came under my notice at one 
farm some years ago, this latter condition took place 
when the obstruction commenced to move, and was 
followed by death. Again, we must recognise that our 
animals are vegetable feeders, and that in this class of 
ailment there are an enormous number of bacteria. 
When an obstruction exists the peristaltic action is 
specially energetic anterior to it, and the food is passed 
rapidly towards it ; here it may finally become more or 
less liquefied, stasis follows, and thus is provided a most 
favourable situation for bacterial decomposition. 

It is now my intention to speak of the methods I 
employ to deal with the situations we have observed. 
No doubt it will be thought rather risky, that is, some 
part of it, but I am of the opinion that when you are 
aware of the fact that an alenenties is present, the 
sooner you go for it the better is your chance of remov- 
ing it ; that is, if it is one that can be so subjected. If 
it is not, however, it does not really matter so far as 
treatment is concerned, because the earlier these incura- 
ble cases are terminated the better it is for all those 
connected with them. 

In speaking of the agents I use in the endeavour to 
procure a favourable result, I am conscious of the fact 
that many practitioners have remedies which it would 
take more than average persuasion to get them to elimi- 
sate from their routine treatment. Some use general 
stimulants, others local or general sedatives. Person- 
ally, I use a combination of tinct. morphia and chloro- 
form, together with turpentine. Asan ordinary draught 
it has served me well ; its combination is good, because 
it also possesses an antiseptic action. 

Sometimes, the action we desire is not forthcoming; 
it may be thatthe medicine given does not control the 
local spasmodic action—it may have been altered in its 
chemical constitution, or cannot come in contact with 
the area of irritation ; therefore, I administer morphia 
and atropine subcutaneously. This, if effective, brings 
the local irritation under central control, and if your case 
is one of spasmodic colic it usually rapidly disappears. 

This desirable consummation is often delayed. Pain 
continues, and we are then faced with a problem which 
demands serious consideration, unless, of course, you 
are inthe habit of treating similar cases in the same 
manner I adopt. Some practitioners would administer 
a physic ball or draught, then submit themselves to a 
condition of “ masterly inactivity.” Personally, I think 
this a very unprofitable occupation, because whilst you 
are waiting for this very. very slow process to operate, 
a favourable opportunity is granted for unfavourable 
work to be accomplished through agencies which have 
previously been enumerated. 

It is several] years since I commenced to use physos- 
tigmine salicylate, and if there areany members present 
who have declined to use it on account of the many 
“terminological inexactitudes,” related about its action, 
I would ask them to follow out the methods I adopt— 
where its use appeals to me as absolutely necessary— 
and I venture to assert it will then become part of their 
general treatment. Physostigmine is a gastric, intes- 
tinal and hepatic stimulant—it increases peristaltic 
action and is, undoubtedly, the finest agent we have 
when there is impaction, obstruction, or paralysis of 
the gastro-intestinal system. But it is to be remem- 
bered that the actual cause of a removable accumula- 
tion is not always because the food was of an indiges- 

















tible nature, there are other causes which bring this con- 
dition about, and these entirely referable to deficient 
neuromuscular function which is also further com- 

licated by the necessarily similar condition affect- 
ing the intestinal glands and their function. 

This, then, is the drug to inject subcutaneously, but 
before doing so give, orally, a pint of warm linseed oil. 
If there is intestinal distension give a clyster, examine 
the bowels per rectum, and if you find there is a possi- 
bility of relieving the accumulation of gas, tap the 
bowel in this position with a small trocar or a large 
hypodermic needle. I advise this position, because to 
produce an unnecessary wound through the flank whilst 
an animal isin the condition under notice, is bad treat- 
ment; it produces irritation, and opens the way for septic 
or inflammatory conditions which, under existing cir- 
cumstances, are capable of producing an amount of 
inhibitory action on the abdominal viscera which is un- 
favourable. 

Having attended to the preceding instructions, inject 

hysos. salicylate, but do not use too fine a needle, 
ane the preparation is not quite soluble and it may 
lug the needle up. After this, wait for the drug to do 
its work. In many cases the interval is not long; I 
have seen expulsion of feces in seven minutes. Usually 
the animal will lie down broadside, give a sigh of 
“snddenly realised alteration,” expel gas per rectum— 
which it repeats in a few minutes; later it gets up, 
sometimes gives itself a natural shake, then there is 
the appearance of feces, sometimes not much, but 
usually it is soft in character, and is followed at short 
intervals by further action and greater quantities; I 
cannot say, as some do, that it produces salivation. I 
have not observed it as one does when using arecoline 
—by the way, this is, in my opinion, drastic ; it pro- 
duces salivation of a copious nature, and I think pro- 
duces pain. Ihave only used it three times ; in two of 
the cases we had laminitis in forty-eight hours, the 
other died, and the owner, having noted the action it 
produced, swore that I had poisoned it. Since that 
time I have always used “physos.” and with each 
succeeding year I became more and more convinced that 
it is the correct treatment. 

I will just mention two cases with which I had to 
deal in November last, to demonstrate the value of the 
old and the more recent treatment. A client who is 
an agriculturist, is in the habit of giving his working 
animals—some in number—a bran mash every Saturday 
night. He carried out his usual procedure on a certain 
Saturday, and the next morning, about 6 o'clock, found 
one of the mares with “colic.” He gave one of the 
draughts I have mentioned, and one hour afterwards 

ve another; these had no effect, consequently he 

esired my attendance. I arrived at the conclusion 

that the mare was suffering from obstruction of 

bowels, therefore administered the “ phyos.” treatment, 

to which she responded, and was soon all right. On 

the farm there were assembled members of a “ratting 

club,” so you can feel assured I entered into their 
rt. 


As [ was about to leave at mid-day, another animal, 
a valuable four-year-old colt was found with abdo- 
minal pain. A draught, enema, and finally morphia 
and atropine were administered, but we had no response. 
Owing to having acquainted the owner with the various 
ideas pertaining to the use of physos., he requested me 
not to use pen to the value of the colt. I allowed 
him to have his own way and stuck to the antiquated 
methods of our forefathers, which did not avail the 
animal much comfort or relief. Tired out, I left him 
about 12.30 a.m., with instructions to give a bottle of 
linseed gruel every hour, and also to walk him about 
occasionally. This, of course, is an aid to peristalsis ; 
it varies the intra-abdominal pressure through contrac- 
tion of the abdominal muscles. 
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Imagine my disgust when at 5 a.m. I was called out 
to attend the animal again. Onarrival I found a state of 
things which irritated me very considerably. The 
animal was suffering severe pain, bathed in perspiration, 
abdomen distended, and presenting every appearance 
of an animal that is mer ualifying for a position in 
a cat’s-meat factory. ithout hesitation I at once 
applied the “ physos.” treatment, and I can assure you 
its effects were simply marvellous. In fifteen minutes 
we had one motion, in one hour we had approaching a 
dozen, and the animal soon became Pas 0 and con- 
tented. 

Here you will see we had two animals suffering under 
the same conditions of work, food, and usual routine 
treatment, the first had “ physos” early in the attack ; 
the second at a longer interval; the first recovered, 
and we had no further trouble with it ; the second was 
a source of worry for upwards of a week; he would 
not eat, was occasionally subject to slight abdominal 
irritation, his temperature and conjunctiva varied—in 
fact, to put it shortly, he was both unsatisfactory to 
himself and a source of worry to me. I gave him 
belladonna and sodium bicarb. for several days—one 
dose at each end—after which he became his usual self. 
Now IL ascribe this sequel to having waited too long 
before attacking the obstruction, because I have never 
observed it where it has been resorted to early, and now 
that I have realised this, it is my intention in future 
both to have my own way and administer it quickly. 

It will now be seen that the only drugs I employ in 
the treatment of abdominal pain are Tinct. morphia 
and chloroform, turpentine, linseed oil, and physostig- 
mine ; and [ trust you will not think me presumptuous 
when I state that, armed with this Power 4 combination 
and a hypodermic syringe, I should consider myself 
adequately provided for all abdominal cases to which I 
might have to attend. 


DIscussIon. 


The PrestpEeNntT: I think you will agree with me that 
this paper has taken a considerable amount of time and 
trouble on the part of Mr. Brown to prepare, and it 
now remains for us to discuss it. For my own part, I 
think a paper of this kind is more valuable if the er 
can bring forward something definite in the matter of 
diagnosis. I, personally, find some difficulty in differ- 
entiating the forms of colic with which one is con- 
fronted in practice—an ordinary case of obstruction, a 
case of stone, a case of twist, or a case of rupture. I 
think I understood Mr. Brown to say there were dis- 
tinct diagnostic symptoms in the case of rupture. One 
thing that he did not mention, and which, from ex- 
perience, I find to be very necessary, is rectal examina- 
tion. One goes to lots of cases of colic, and I know 
that in many instances, rectal examination is not 
made. 

I had an instance the other day of its value. The 
pulse was very high, but there was evidently obstruc- 
tion. When I tried to insert my hand in the rectum I 
found that about 3 inches inside beneath the rectum, 
between it and the bladder, there was some kind of an 
abnormal growth, and that was the cause of the trouble. 
If I had gone on with the treatment described by Mr. 
Brown, I do not think I should have had the suceess 
obtained by the use of the hand and subsequent warm 
enemata. The cause of the trouble was removed, and 
the animal recovered. That is merely a suggestion, and 
on that I think a valuable discussion on this paper can 
be evolved. 

Mr. T. C. Ftercner: I am sure in listening to Mr. 
Brown’s paper we were all relieved to find that the 
treatment of certain diseases that we are no doubt 
bothered with is so simple. I am sure I am relieved 


because I have stayed upa good many nights and spent 
a good many hours in studying the various phases of 
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colic, many more than I shall do in future if [ adopt 
Mr. Brown’s treatment. I knew from previous speak- 
ing with him that in giving his method of treatment 
he was going to lay particular stress on the use of 
physostigmine. It is well to have a good opinion of 
your own treatment, because you take a firmer hold of 
your case than if you are not quite confident as to 
which particular form of treatment you should adopt 
for a particular form of colic. Now, to my mind, Mr. 
Brown has used the term colic rather widely. He 
classes under it cases of obstruction, stone, twist, and 
rupture. He even puts under the head of colic cases of 
intussusception. Perhaps in our ignorance in diagnos- 
ing intussusception we are prone to the use of the word 
colic—often suggested by the owner, By agreeing with 
him so far it relieves us from making a more definite 
— than that at present we have got a case of 
colic. 

Colic has always been to my mind a synonymous 
term for a spasm of the bowel, and in all colic drinks 
we are trying to formulate a drug of sufficient value to 
relieve spasm of the bowel, and I think that is our first 
duty, because the diagnostic symptoms that we go on 
of the different diseases that Mr. Brown enumerates 
under the name of colic are consequent upon time and 
upon our observations of the animals. There is no 
doubt that the rectal examination of our casés is a 
thing that we very often shirk. I have shirked it my- 
self in dozens of cases, but an instance occurred to me 
some 12 months that taught me that, although it 
was a cold day, and it is not a nice job to make a rectal 
examination, we must put on one side our feelings and 
make such an examination when in doubt. 

Mr. Fletcher then cited several cases which had 
occurred in his practice. He discovered a case of 
flatulent colic, in which, by rectal examination, he 
found that the distended bowel filled the pelvic cavity 
and obstructed the rectum. By pressing the distended 
bowel forward for four or five minutes, gas escaped 
almost immediately ard afforded relief. 

A second was the case of a pony in which a dose of 
pee did not seem to have effect, and in consequence 

e injected a grain dose of physostigmine, but with no 
result except that the pain was increased. In the 
course of time the physic acted with very gratifying re- 
sults, so he shall not feel inclined to follow the physos- 
tigmine treatment with the same vigour as Mr. Brown. 
He is a strong believer in exercise, which probably acts 
by producing debility in the animal and counteracting 
the depressing action on the muscles of the bowels. In 
support of this Mr. Fletcher gave an instance where an 
owner invariably sends his cases of colic a considerable 
distance to his infirmary, and how he had been struck 
by the number of cases which, on arrival at the in- 
firmary, required no further treatment. He said that 
one sometimes comes across a case where the results 
obtained by post-mortem examination make one 
ashamed of oneself, of one’s treatment and powers of 
diagnosis, and these are the cases which make it neces- 
sary for veterinary surgeons in practice to treat their 
clients as well as their cases. 

Mr. Green: I must thank Mr. Brown for the very 
able paper which he has given us, and which has 
pro so very interesting, because it is a subject upon 
which there is a large amount of latitude, and it isa 
subject upon which any amount of discussion can take 
place. In the first place I noticed that Mr. Brown left 
out what is, in my opinion, a very important matter, 
that is, when I go to a case of an animal suffering from 
colic, whatever the cause, the first thing I do is to take 
the temperature, next I take the pulse. The character 
of the pulse in a case of colic must be a very essential 
point in the matter of treatment. If I go to a case 
where I have got a good pulse, where the temperature 
is normal, where there is little or no distention, then I 





say to myself I have a favourable case. If on the other 
hand I go to a case where the temperature has probably 
risen to 103, with a considerable amount of distention, 
and the pulse is down, then I begin to ask myself what 
is the cause of this. Many cases of stoppage are not 
due to obstruction by food, but due probably to a chill 
which is affecting the nervous system and the pulse, 
and probably, as Mr. Brown mentioned, due to some 
paralysis of the muscular coat of the bowel. 

For my own part I am not a believer in physostig- 
mine. I never use it now. I have used it on many 
occasions. I have had cases where in the initial stage 
the pulse has been a good ‘e and the temperature 
has been practically normal. The case has not got on 
as satisfactorily as one would wish, and I have injected 
$ grain of physostigmine. With what result? A con- 
siderable increase in the amount of pain, and, in many 
cases, when I have taken the temperature again it has 
bounded up, the pulse has become weak and thready, 
and in course of time death has taken place. Now 
what I would like to ask is--is this the result of the 
action of physostigmine on the pulse, or is it the 
ordinary course of the case? In my opinion many a 
strangulated bowel is due to physostigmine. 

There are one or two other points which I wish to 
touch upon. One is the use of colic drinks. I think 
the persistent use of colic drinks is a very invidious 
procedure. I believe that many a horse has been 
poisoned by the use of drugs such as opium and other 
sedative agents, and if you find that a couple of colic 
drinks do not relieve a case then I think that other 
measures are necessary. 

My mode of treating colic is in the first place to give 
a colic draught. I might say that I make it up of 1 oz. 
tinct. opium, 40z. tinct. chloroform, and 1 oz. turpen- 
tine. If that does not act, I give another in an hour 

rhaps, not less. If that does not act I give a physic 

all, and I am not ashamed to use the old fashioned 
treatment. In an hour’s time, if there is no relief, I 
administer stimulants and repeat this every three hours, 
and I must say I have had a considerable amount of 
success, in fact, I have had more success in treating 
colics, stoppages, etc. by this treatment than I have 
ever had by using physostigmine or arecoline. If they 
do not respond to this I tap the bowel in the old 
fashioned way through the side. There is just one 
other point I should like to mention, and that is exer- 
cise. T think it is a very cruel and a very wrong thing 
to cause an animal which is suffering a large amount of 
in to be dragged around a field or walked about for 
ours. I put myself in the position of this animal. It 
is suffering great agony. One would not like if in pain 
s that description to be made to walk about for 
ours. 

Mr. Furness: I am ve lad to have heard Mr. 
Brown’s paper, and I think 1 shall have to express my- 
self as one who practices the old fashioned treatment. 
I have not had very good results from physostigmine. 
Different cases require different treatment. I do not 
see much objection to exercise in moderation, as many 
times you will have noticed a horse in pain will take 
exercise himself, so if he is conducted about a field I do 
not think there is very much difference. I was rather 
amused at the owner accusing Mr. Brown of poisonin 
the horse. I had a similar case some time ago. I di 
not like the look of the horse, and the owner said “ that 
it would never be better if he did not have a passage,” a 
remark with which I agreed. 

Mr. Bowett: I should like to ask Mr. Brown to say 
what is his method of treatment in the case of a mare 
heavy in foal. I do not think myself that morphia has 
much effect as a sedative on horses. I think chloral is 
much better. I also think that in cases of colic there 
are other things to be attended to besides stoppages. If 
the horse’s heart is very much down I think it is 
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necessary to give him hypodermic injections of 
strychnine. : bath 

Mr. SmitrH: With regard to physostigmine, I have 
given it a very fair trial, and I cannot say I have had 
any good results from it. Of course, like one or two of 
the previous speakers, I am not ashamed of saying that 
I go in for some of the old fashioned treatment. There 
are two things which Mr. Brown did not mention—one 
is counter-irritation, and the other fomentation. With 
regard to counter-irritation, 1 cannot say that I am 
altogether in favour of it, but in some cases that is the 
only thing that you can do. I place a lot more faith in 
fomentation, but as many of you will know, in cases of 
great violence it is impossible to use that course of 
treatment, and [ have in some of these cases resorted to 
counter-irritation, and I must say that it has acted 
fairly well, but I have never been as satisfied as I have 
with the results obtained with fomentation. 

Mr. Cottrnson : In country practices we get a lot of 
colic, and some years ago I was very great on using 
physostigmine, but had very bad results. Latterly I 
have used arecoline, and got better results than formerly, 
but I ulways make a point of telling the owner, provid- 
ed he has not had a case before, that there will be a lot 
of salivation. I make a rectal examination in the 
majority of cases, because I think it is one of the best 
ways that we have of diagnosing a case. The use of 
the thermometer is also a good thing. One thing that 
has not been mentioned is massaging the abdomen. 
tind that if you have a horse that is subject to flatulence 
if you get a good hedge stake, ora good fork handle, 
with a man at each side to massage the abdomen, in a 
good many cases you get rid of a good lot of flatus in 
that way. As a sedative for colic I, too, use chloral, 
giving 1 oz. as a dose. If that does not act I give a 
hypodermic injection of arecoline. If you get an action 
by arecoline in the first instance you hear the bowels 
working, and if you do not get an expulsion of feces or 
flatus I think it is advisable to repeat the arecoline if 
the horse is not in very great pain. 

I had a case 12 monthsago. It was a half-legged 
horse which used to run a grocer’s dray. This horse 
had a stoppage for nearly three weeks, but no pain. He 
was treated. He had a gallon of warm oil, physic 
balls, and I do not know how many hypodermic injec- 
tions of arecoline, and I think he had three dozen nux 
vomica powders Mr. Green came in consultation, and 
we decided to destroy him. We madea post-mortem 
and found he had a partial twist of the bowel, causing 
an obstruction in the small bowels. He had had a good 
pulse all the time. He was examined per rectum 
several times, and there was rectal obstruction, as each 
time he had a hypodermic there was inflation of the 
bowel. 

Not long ago I was fetched to a horse with colic. 
The rectum was dilated, and there was nearly half a 
barrel of manure in his rectum. As soon as this was 
got away I gave him an enema and six nux vomica balls. 
He made a satisfactory recovery. He was a hunter, 
and he had been sent to a farm to eat for work. He 
was put on to cart horse feed, a lot of chaff, and I rather 
thought he was not getting a sufficient quantity of water 
to stimulate the bowel. 

Mr. Sampson : I have been thinking about colic to- 
day, thinking I might want to say something to Mr. 
Brown. In looking back as far as one can without the 
aid of a case book, and taking into consideration the 
character of the colic that one gets, I have come to the 
conclusion that cases of colic in towns vary considera- 
bly from those one gets in country practice. There is 
one difference—that is the feed. In the country the 
animals are fed on rough chaff and little corn, but in 
town you get a liberal allowance of corn and good feed. 
I should like Mr. Brown to give his opinion. It may 
account for the number of cases of volvulus in the 





towns. In my opinion you get a smaller percentage of 
twist in the country. I have used physostigmine, and 
also arecoline and hydro-bromide. Xs to the latter you 
get such an abnormal amount of salivation that it does 
not leave'a good impression on the client. 1 should 
like to have had an expression of opinion from Mr. 
Brown as to the horse lying down or being kept up in 
colic cases. One sometimes get a stubborn client who 
will not allow his horse to lie down. I should also 
like to hear if it has ever occurred to Mr. Brown to 
operate where it has been possible for him to diagnose 
mechanical obstruction. 

Mr. Roprnson : I have used arecoline, and I have 
used physostigmine, but I cannot say I am very much 
in love with either of them. Of course the main thing 
is choosing your case, because I have seen rupture of 
the bowel succeeding both of them. The best remedy 
is the old one of turpentine and raw linseed oil. I now 
never use anything else. For the first ten years in 
practice, however, I did use physostigmine. With 
reference to massage, I have had good results in many 
meme by putting a man at either side to rub the patient 

own. 

I am a great believer in the hypodermic injection of 
morphia when there is pain, and in giving a physic ball. 
You must first ease the pain, and then something is 
wanted to move the obstruction. 

Mr. THompson: I am not a believer in the use of the 


I} drastic purgatives mentioned by Mr. Brown, nor should 


I ever use arecoline or physostigmine—for this reason. 
Some years ago I was in Liverpool and came across a 
man who was a great believer in drastic purgatives. 
What put me against the use of drastic purgatives was 
the result of post mortem examinations which showed 
a state of things I had never been used to seeing, and 
that was horses dying from inflammation of the bowels. 
I was there three or four weeks, and in that time I saw 
four or five cases of death from inflammation of the 
bowels. It was violent in character, and gave one the 
horrors to look at it. It was not the inflammation 
that I have found in a case of twist or anything of a 
passive nature, and there is not the slightest doubt 
that it was due to the drastic purgatives. I have used 
these, but only when I was compelled. Of course my 
father was a veterinary surgeon, and I have his advice 
to keep oft these fast purgatives, and instead to get the 
bowels prepared by encouraging peristalsis and effusion 
into the bowel. Whereas if you use these things suchas 
physostigmine, which Mr. Brown says moves in seven 
minutes, you can imagine what would happen if the 
stoppage wasa calculus. One thing certainly troubles 
me with regard to colic and that is where you get the 
stomach blown up, regurgitation, and gas up the ceso- 
phagus, and gas in the stomach, which in many cases I 
find very hard to treat, and ultimately ends up witha 
ruptured stomach. The natural form of the stomach 
with its trap-like exit is one cause of the gas not being 
able to pass on to the smaller intestines, and then we 
have the difficulty with the horse that he cannot vomit 
or pass food. There is no doubt that if he could vomit 
he would relieve the stomach and would be cured. I 
remember seeing in one of the papers some years ago a 
recipe which was said to have produced good results 
with flatulency of the stomach. 
Mr. CoLuinson: With regard to flatulency of the 
stomach, I should like to ask if any member has tried 
assing the probang. If you stand at the side of the 
Con you will hear rumblings at the side of the ceso- 
phagus, and if the animal is we quiet and the pro- 
ng is well oiled it is not a difficult matter ‘to pass it 
into the stomach, when the gas immediately escapes. 
If the animal is not quiet I put the hobbles on. Be- 


fore withdrawing the probang [ give an antiseptic of 
glycerine and carbolic acid and pour it down the pro- 
bang. I have used it several times to cases which have 
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come round, and which formerly I should have given 


Pur. Murcatroyp: I was called to a case one night 
and found a horse which, at a casual glance, you might 
have said was suffering from congestion of the lungs. 
There was rapid and shallow respiration. Perspiration 
was streaming from the horse. took the temperature 
and found it to be almost normal. The pulse was very 
weak. I auscultated the lungs, but the sounds were 
prot The Owner said “Come away, or the horse will 

ill you.” I came away and the horse dropped down. 
It would stand for half an hour or so and then fall 
down. I watched it for some time and noticed that it 
made attempts at vomition. I went about four o’clock 
in the morning and it died about four hours later. I 
told the owner the horse had probably had a rupture 
of the stomach. On post-mortem I found the colon 
was perforated with a jagged irregular perforation. I 
did not know how to account for it, but came to the 
conclusion that it had swallowed a nail or something 
of the sort. It was so peculiar that I told the knacker 
to keep the specimen on one side in order that I might 
show it the owner. Mr. Lewis saw it, and took the 
ulcerated part home and examined it microscopically. 
He found it was due to the bacillus of necrosis. 


ReEpty. 


Mr. Brown: I mustsay that I am very much sur- 
prised that so few of you know the value of a a 
tigmine. I have used 144 doses when I have finished 
the tube which I am at present using. I have used it 
for five years. Some gentlemen say that it increases 

in. It does notdo anything of the sort. I am speak- 
ing of the salicylate of physostigmine. It paralyses the 
nerve centres, and the action is on the muscular coat 
of the bowel. It is not a drastic purgative. It acts 
through the muscular coat, causing contraction and in- 
creased glandular secretion. I alwaysadminister a pint 
of warm linseed oil, for this reason—it is a lubricant, 
and it is a gastro-intestinal stimulant. When it comes 
in contact with the bile it forms soaps, and so lubricates 
the intestine. I think, therefore, the reason of failure 
is that the lubricant has not been given, and I am very 
much surprised to hear the gentlemen say they have 
had bad results. Some gentlemen spoke of morphia 
and atropine; these act upon the higher centres and 
dull them, and all nerve cells which come in contact 
with them, and puts them in the same condition, con- 
9 to physostigmine. 

r. SAMPSON asks about lying down. Twenty years 
ago I was with a man who never allowed his patient to 
lie down. He used to put themina stock. My candid 
opinion is this, if you have a horse with distention he 
refuses tolie down. The more distended he becomes 
the less he tries to lie down. We talk about the 
stomach of a horse. It is the most delicate organ in 
a sole Suppose you get a horse feeding under 
different conditions, first on a dry fibrous food and then 
a succulent food. You know as well as I do that if he 
is turned out intofresh pasture he will over-eat himself. 
You know, too, that if a change in feeding is done 
slowly no harm is done. You can get a stomach used 
to anything, but if you change a horse’s food suddenly 
in its substance and bulk you are asking for trouble. 

With regard to operation, I say No. It does not need 
any further remarks. You gentlemen have all seen a 
post-mortem, you have all made them, and I think he 
would be a very bold man to operate. My opinion is 
that a twist occurs at first,and I think the loading, and 
the straining that is necessary to start loads off, is re- 
sponsible. If a get a twist the horse starts with 
pain and his pulse gradually runs down. It is a spas- 
, and is often due to an 


modic contraction ccaiealb 





If you havea rupture of any size, my opinion is 
that your animal is as arule in acold sweat. If you 
get an animal in that condition—collapse, cold sweat, 
cringing—it is my opinion you have a case of rupture. 
Mr. Fletcher said that according to my paper the 
treatment of colic is simple. It is, in my opinion. If 
you have a case of ordinary spasmodic colic you give 
the patient a colic drink, and if it is spasmodic colic 
_ may not hit the spot directly, but if you will give 
im after that a hypodermic injection of morphia and 
atropine you hit the spot. I do not believe in fomenta- 
tion. Mr. Fletcher does not believe in physostigmine, 
and he does not believe in arecoline. I do not believe 
in arecoline. I have been trying to point out to you 
that the cause of trouble in these cases is delay. You 
know in these cases that something has to be moved, 
and surely the sooner it is moved the better. 
I do not attach any importance to the temperature 
in colic. I do not think there is the slightest indica- 
tion to guide you as to what the case is to be. You get 
many a horse with a temperature of 102° to 104° which 
recovers. 
Some years ago I had a series of cases—I think Mr. 
Bowett will remember them—of obstruction. We did 
not know the use of physostigmine in those days, and 
the horse I am thinking of went on several days. As 
the days went on the pain did not increase. He began 
to distend and finally died. On post-mortem everything 
was found to be liquefied in the intestinal canal, and 
yet there was never any passage. He died of auto- 
intoxication, and I maintain that if he had had a dose 
of physostigmine he would not have died. 
With regard to colic drinks—we are professional men 
and we all know the value of medicine You know as 
well as I do that there are many cases of spasmodic colic 
which get better on their own. In such cases it is im- 
material what colic drink you give as long as you give 
them something. 
Mr. Green mentioned exercise. You will walk an 
animal about, and he will be fairly easy, put him in a 
box and down he goes. Exercise is undoubtedly a fine 
thing to adopt in a case of obstruction, because it isa 
stimulant to peristalsis. 

Mr. Bowett asked what about a mare in foal. This 
is a very difficult problem, and I may as well tell you 
I gave a mare in foal a dose two nights ago and she re- 
covered. I once had a mare and she had three attacks 
of colic—one before Christmas and two after. She had 
a dose the first time and the second time. Later, three 
weeks before foaling, she had a stoppage, and was ina 
stall lying on her back, and had to be dragged out. 
I gave her a dose of physostigmine and she had a 
live foal. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank you very much indeed 
for the way you have listened to my paper. In using 

hysostigmine do not wait too long, do not forget your 
one oil, and if at the finish you find a twisted bowel, 
do not suppose the physostigmine was responsible, be- 
cause the twist was there before. 





Mr. Luoyp proposed, and Mr. Murgatroyd seconded, 
that a hearty vote of thanks be given to Mr. Brown for 
his very able and interesting paper. Mr. Lloyd said 
that no doubt when the paper was printed in the 
veterinary press it would cause some comment and dis- 
cussion, and he hoped that when the discussion did 
start it would be to Mr. Brown’s credit that he had 
started it. 

The members then adjourned for tea. 


SPECIMENS. 


Mr. Brown exhibited the fore feet of a pig which 
he had seen exposed for sale in the market, each foot 





attack of pre-existing colic, 


being practically double, He also exhibited a portion of 
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the intestine of a horse which had been gradually but 
completely occluded by the growth of a tumour. He 
stated that the latter had been examined by Sir John 
M‘Fadyean, who had informed him that the tumour was 
an adenoma. 

Mr. Sampson exhibited a dog which had an abnormal 
growth or thickening in the skin on the side of the 
neck. He stated that the animal had been under 
treatment for some time and that the affected part had 
considerably improved. The owner, however, did not 
wish to keep the dog longer and intended having him 
destroyed. Hedid not know the cause or the nature of 
the growth. 

Mr. Sampson also showed the foot of a four-year-old 
half-le mare. The history of the case was that one 
leg had slipped into a hole, after which the animal was 
found to be lame. The lameness passed off in four days 
and the animal worked two days, when the lameness 
reappeared in a very acute form, and an abscess formed 
on either side of the coronet. Owing to the fact that 
there was at first some pain and swelling at the heel, 
Mr. Sampson thought the cause of the lameness might 
be fracture of the navicular bone. Mr. Abson, who later 
saw the animal in consultation, and after the formation 
of the abscess, thought that probably the wing of the 
Us pedis was fractured. The animal was slaughtered 
three weeks after the accident, and post-mortem revealed 
a longitudinal fracture of the navicular bone, with slight 
erosion of the corono pedal articulation. 

Mr. THompson exhibited a hatpin, 12 in. long, which 
he had successfully removed from the interior of a Scot- 
tish terrier puppy, the pin being nearly as long as the 
dog. The point of the pin could be felt in the pharynx. 
It was forced through the skin and extracted until its 
further passage was obstructed by the head. Mr. Thomp- 
son then reversed the direction so that the head could 
be pushed backwards from the pharynx through the 
mouth, and so successfully removed it. The dog made 
an uneventful recovery, and was subsequently sold 
for £15. 

Mr. H. P. Lewis exhibited a remarkable specimen of 
tuberculosis of the uterus of a cow. Owing to tubercu- 
lous deposit the wall was jin. thick, the one horn being 
much more diseased than the other. 

He also exhibited the intestine of the horse mentioned 
by Mr. Murgatroyd in the discussion on Mr. Brown’s 
pom This, as already mentioned, was caused by the 

illus of necrosis, the specimen showing well-marked 
ulceration with perforation. 








LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


[Natrona V.M.A. NortHern Brancu.] 


A Meeting was held on December 19, 1913. There 
were present: Messrs. J. P. Heyes (President), E. J. 
Burndred, H. Holroyd, H. G. Hewetson, A. B. Mattin- 
son, F. A. Ball, W. J. Fletcher, T. Dobie, J. W. Brittle- 
bank, J.Sumner, J.T. Share-Jones, A. Walker. Visi- 
tors: W. J. Young, C. Holland, A. M. Munro, and 
J.8. Lloyd. 

On the motion of Mr. Sumner, seconded by Mr. 
Hewetson, the minutes of the last quarterly meeting 
were confirmed. 

The Hon. Szorerary read a letter of apology from 
Mr. Henry Sumner, who was unable to attend. 

A letter was also read from Mr. Fiank Garnett, asking 





for a donation to the International Veterinary Congress. 

Mr. Heyes (in the chair): You will remember that 
last year we gave adonation of £5, and my opinion is 
that we simply gave it asa donation, not as a yearly 
contribution. Mr. Garnett has applied for a further 
donation, and I sup he expects another £5 for this 
year. Itis not within my recollection that any such 
amount was promised, but perhaps some other member 
may remember more about it. 

Mr. WALKER (Hon. Secretary): In the minutes of a 
meeting held on November 29, 1912, it states “ that we 
agree to grant the sum of £5 to the International Veter- 
inary Congress.” 

Mr. BritTLEBANK: The Lancashire Society under- 
took two years ago to give a yearly donation of five 
guineas for three years, making a total of fifteen guineas. 
as their contribution to this Fund. We also allocated 
to this Fund the surplus of the National Entertainment 
Funds left on our hands, but of course that was an extra. 
He (Mr. Garnett) may be confounding the two societies. 

On the motion of Mr. BrirrLEBANK, seconded by Mr. 
Sumner, it was unanimously decided to leave this matter 
in the hands of the Committee to deal with, with a 
recommendation that if the funds could afford it to make 
a further donation of £5. 

Mr. Heyes: There is another matter to which we 
ought to give consideration, and that is the elections. 
Previously we have entered into arrangements with 
other veterinary societies to run a candidate from this 
Society, and on more than one occasion, when we have 
had a candidate of our own, we have entered into an 
agreement with other veterinary societies to support 
their candidates on condition that they supported ours. 

I should like an expression of opinion as to whether 
we agree to follow on the same lines in future. 

Mr. FLETCHER was of opinion that if the Society 
was going to nominate acandidate he should bea man 
with a policy. 

Mr. Matrtinson proposed that this Society co-oper- 
ate with the Societies of Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
and he agreed with Mr. Fletcher that a candidate 
should havea definite policy ; Mr. Fletcher seconded. 

Mr. Heyes : I take it we are to support the other 
medical veterinary societies we have previously sup- 
eng There has been nothing said about a candidate 

rom this Association. I take it there is time enough 

to consider that matter. I suppose if we support other 
societies they will support us if we have a candidate. 
Are the candidates chosen for any other society ? 

Mr. BRITTLEBANK, on the request of the sident, 
explained that the Yorkshire Society had notified them 
and asked for their support for Mr. Mason. For the 
moment he (Mr. Brittlebank) was the nominee of the 
Lancashire Association, and so he did not wish to say 
any more about it, except that there was no other mem- 
ber from the Lancashire Association. 

The matter was raised some years ago, when a com- 
bination of societies was found to be essential to secure 
an adequate representation of their men on the Council, 
and to a large extent that combination was very suc- 
cessful. Of course, it follows that if this Society puts 
a eee forward the agreement will work from both 
sides. 

Mr. Heyes: We have not had the matter under con- 
sideration, and I take it that if we do find someone 
anxious to go forward, if he is a desirable person, we 
shall support him. There is no doubt about the desir- 
ability of making the power of the veterinary surgeons 
felt in the Councils, particularly the Council of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

Mr. Heyes then put the resolution to the meeting. 
which was carried unanimously. 
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DAIRY INSPECTION, 


Wirth Speciat REFERENCE TO THE TUBERCULOSIS 
ORDER OF 1913 AND THE PrRoposED MILK AND 
Darries Bitts ror ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 


By J. 8. Luoyp, F.R.¢.v.8., D.v.s.M.Vict., Chief Veterin- 
ary Inspector for the City of Sheffield. 


Dairy inspection, we may take it, is for the purpose 
of ensuring a supply of wholesome milk for human 
consumption, and in bringing the subject to your notice 
to-day, I may say that I am Lmaee in being asked by 
your worthy Secretary todo so. The time at our dis- 
posal may, I think, usefully be spent by taking a short 
review of what has been done in the direction of dairy 
inspection in the past, what is being done at present, 
and what can bedone or ought to be done in the same 
direction in the future. To efficiently carry out this 
review we must note shortly the various legal and ad- 
ministrative processes thathave been in force, are now 
in force, and what are contemplated in future legisla- 
tion. We must note the successes and failures of the 
past and the shortcomings of the present, and judge if 
the proposals of the future adequately meet those 
failares and shortcomings—in fact, are such as will 
tend to turn them into successes. It is, I think, gener- 
ally agreed that fresh dairy legislation is required and 
is at hand. Now, therefore, is the time to make sug- 
gevcns for any improvements that we think needed. 

t will be too late to do so when the proposed Milk and 
Dairies Bills have become the law of the land. 


Past LEGISLATION. 


Several local authorities, such as London and Liver- 

, have power to license cowsheds. Under the 
Cattle Sheds in Boroughs Act of 1866 yearly licences 
can also be granted in Scotland. | tel soe in Great 
Britain, practically England and Wales, only powers 
with reservations to enforce registration of cowsheds 
are given to local authorities. These powers were, in 
the first instance, given to the Privy Council in the 
Contagious Diseases Animals Act, 1878, Section 34, a 
part of the Act which was not repealed by the Diseases 
of Animals Act of 1894. Section 34 reads as follows :— 


SECTION 34 (not repealed by the Diseases of Animals 
Act, 1894). 


The Privy Council may from time to time make such 
general or special orders as they think fit, subject and 
according to the provisions of this Act, for the follow- 
ing purposes, or any of them :— 

(i) For the registration with the local authority of all 
persons carrying on the trade of cowkeepers, dairymen, 
or purveyors of milk. 

(ti) For the inspection of cattle in dairies, and for 
prescribing and regulating the lighting, ventilation, 
cleansing, drainage, and water supply of dairies and 
cowsheds in the occupation of persons following the 
trade of cowkeepers or dairymen. 

(ii) For securing the cleanliness of milk stores, milk 
shops, and of milk vessels used for containing milk for 
sale by such persons. 

(iv) For prescribing precautions to be taken for pro- 
tecting milk against infection or contamination. 

_(v) For authorising a local authority to make regula- 
tions for the [xem aforesaid, or any of them, subject 
to ag conditions, if any, as the Privy Council pre- 
scribe. 

Under these powers the Privy Council issued the 
Dairies, Cowskeds, and Milkshops Order of 1885, which 
deals in detail with registration, water supply, con- 
tamination of milk, etc., and revoked the Dairies, 
Cowsheds, and Milkshops Order of 1879, which, as far 


1885 Order also gave power to local authorities to make 
regulations under the Order, but, singularly, no pro- 
vision was made in regard to penalties for non-com- 
pliance with the Order or regulations so made. The 
great drawback was, and is, that the Order is not com- 
pulsory. 

Following upon the issue of the 1885 Order came a 
new Contagious Diseases of Animals Act, that of 1886, 
Section 9 of which transferred the powers of the Privy 
Council under Section 34 of the Contagious Diseases 
of Animals Act of 1878 to the Local Government Board. 
Probably owing to the fact that there was not then in 
existence a Board of Agriculture, and possibly owing to 
the shortsightedness of the then Chief eterinary 
Officer of the Veterinary Department of the Privy 
Council, the supervision of dairy inspection under a 
Contagious Diseases of Animals Act got into the 
hands of the medical advisers of the Local Government 
Board. 

One of the first results of this transference of power 
in regard to dairy inspection to the Local Government 
Board was the issue of the Dairies, Cowsheds, and 
Milkshops Order of 1886, which in the main providesa 
maximum penalty of £5 for an offence against the 
Order of 1885, and a penalty of £2 per day for a con- 
tinuing offence after written notice of the offence from 
the local authority to the offender. 

The two next important legal powers in regard to 
dairy inspection are Section 4 of the Infectious Diseases 
(Prevention) Act, 1890, and Section 71 of the Public 
Health (London) Act, 1891, which gives the power to 
medical officers of health to inspect dairies (now dairies 
also mean cowsheds as well as dairies proper) and, pro- 
vided he takes a veterinary surgeon with him, to in- 
spect the cows therein if the milk is suspected of con- 
veying infectious disease. If the medical officer of 
health is of opinion that infectious disease is caused 
by such milk, the medical officer of health shall report 
to the local authority, when the latter may stop the 
sale of such milk. Wwe it not for the fact that any 
report made by the veterinary surgeon must accompany 
the report of the medical officer of health (and this pre- 
sumes that the veterinary surgeon must have made an 
inspection of the cattle before he can report) it would 
appear that the veterinary surgeon would only be taken 
to look on. He certainly is given no power under these 
Acts, and the medical officer of health has no power to 
hand over to the veterinary surgeon. 

This placing of the power to inspect cattle in the 
hands of medicai men has been most unfortunate, and 
whatever the Council of the Royal College of Veterin- 
ary Surgeons was doing in those days to let sucha 
thing occur passes comprehension and has had lament- 
able results, as the precedent so set has been and is 
being followed ever since. Veterinary dairy inspection 
and the veterinary dairy inspector has ever since been 
placed completely under the medical officer of health. 

Following on the above came the earlier Royal Com- 
missions on Tuberculosis, and amongst the recom- 
mendations issued in the 1898 report were certain in 
connection with milk, cowsheds, and elimination of 
bovine tuberculosis. 

Time will not permit to go into these in detail. It 
will suffice to state that the only practical measures 
taken by the Government were the issues of the Dairies, 
Cowsheds, and Milkshops (Amending) Order of 1899, 
and aset of model regulations relating to dairies, cow- 
sheds, and milkshops, with a covering letter sent out by 
the Local Government Board, advising local authorities 
to adopt the Dairies, Cowsheds, and Milkshops Orders, 
and to make regulations under them. 

The purport of the Dairies, Cowsheds, and Milkshops 
(Amending) Order was to alter Article 15 of the 1885 





as I know, was the first Order of the kind made. The 


Order, so that the provisions of paragraphs (a) and (3 
which refer to milk from reall cows, should in va 
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in the case of a cow such disease of the udder as shall 
be certified by a veterinary surgeon to be tubercular. 
To give the Government Board credit where 
credit is due, it should here be stated that the circular 
letter just mentioned did point out that local authori- 
ties could appoint a veterinary surgeon for this purpose. 
But as the Draicies, Cowsheds, and Milkshops Orders 
were not compulsory, little was done by the local 
authorities to comply with any of the suggestions of the 
Local Government Board, and even when regulations 
were made under the Orders they were, and are, only 
enforced in town dairies to any great extent, and even 
then in too many instances with only drastic effect—the 
elimination of town dairies. 

What with the exorbitant demands of medical officers 
in regard to dairy sanitation and the supervision of 
sanitary inspectors—many of whom had no practical 
experience or knowledge of the housing of cattle and 
the detailed structural requirements to ensure clean and 
healthy cows—many of the renovated buildings failed 
to provide the sanitary conditions required. Such en- 
forcement of dairy regulations did not meet the ap 
proval of the cowkeeper, who was required to keep his 
cows clean, or of the property owner, who was com- 
pelled to execute alterations to_ buildings in order to 
comply with the requests of faddists, and which when 
completed did not give the satisfactory results antici- 


ted. 

In rural districts for many years no regulations were 
issued, and it is only in quite recent years that the Local 
Government Board, through county medical officers of 
health, has brought sufficient pressure to bear to get this 
done, and it is greatly to be feared that even now these 
regulations are not enforced. In passing it may be men- 
tioned that it is very probable that the Local Govern- 
ment Board were acting ultra vires in dealing with 
tuberculosis of the udder in milking cows, as their power 
was vested under a Contagious Diseases of Animals 
Act, and tuberculosis was then not scheduled under 
thator any other Act. The right or wrong of this, how- 
ever, did not matter much, as it was only to a ve 
limited extent that local authorities took any suc 
action under the 1899 Amending Order. 

The most progressive local authorities—those of our 
largest cities—however, were not content with the 
powers given to them by the Orders, as owing to the 
application of the latter being purely local they gave no 
supervision over dairies, cowsheds, or cows in rura 
districts from which large supplies of milk were being 
daily consigned for human consumption in such cities. 
Consequently, in 1899 several cities, of which Man- 
chester was one of the pioneers, went to Parliament for 
further powers, the result being the inclusion of what 
are now known as the tuberculous milk clauses in 
several local Acts. 

Here, again, following the precedent of the Infectious 
Diseases (Prevention) Act, 1890, all the power to deal 
with tubercular infected milk was given to the medical 
officer of health, the veterinary surgeon again having to 
take a back seat. 

A considerable number of towns have since obtained 
these powers, and where they have been persistently 
enforced a considerable diminution of tubercular in- 
fected milk supplies has followed, the percentage in 
some towns having dropped from twenty or over to as 
low as five. The latter figure has, however, not been 
maintained, and the cause is not farto seek. The action 
under the tuberculous milk clauses only finds the tuber- 
cular cows some time after the udders have become 
affected ; the action does practically nothing to remove 
the sources of infection from other cattle, and conse- 
quently the supply of cattle affected with tuberculosis 
of the udder is not persistently and constantly dimin- 
ished. tead, there is a persistent, if variable, number 
of tuberculous milking cows constantly in the dairy 





herds of this country, with the consequence that not less 
than 10 percent. of the total milk snaps of lar, 
towns are generally infected with tuberculosis. It should 
be mentioned here that the tuberculous milk clauses 
give local authorities possessing them power over milk 
supplied either within or without the area of such local 
authorities. Infected milks sent in from rural districts 
can be followed and the implicated cows examined. 
County local authorities keenly resent this outside in- 
spection by the officials of city authorities, especially 
when, as in some cases, milk is supplied from the same 
district, and possibly from the same farm, to more 
than one city. In such cases there is a possibility of 
multiple inspections, which the offending local authority 
state 1s unnecessary and irksome. The Milk Bill, as we 
shall presently see, tries to remove this difficulty, but 
it appears to me, and as I shall try to prove, in a very 
inadequate manner. Somewhat similar proposals are 
embodied in the milk clauses of the Borough Police 
(Scotland) Act, 1903. The powers of the tuberculous 
milk clauses are given to local authorities in their own 
areas, but in case of outside areas the responsibility of 
tinding the cow or cows with tuberculosis of the udder 
or giving tuberculous milk is thrown upon the medical 
official officer of health and veterinary surgeon of the 
district from which the tuberculous mixed milk was 
first supplied. Otherwise in Scotland and in Ireland 
the Orders and Regulations relating to dairy inspection 
are on similar lines to those already detailed for England 
and Wales. 

Additional powers for action towards the prevention 
of tuberculosis amongst people and the elimination of 
tuberculosis from amongst cattle, however, have been 
granted to [reland. The Tuberculosis Prevention (Ire- 
land) Act of 1908 is a comprehensive measure, and 
amongst other means taken in the interests of human 
beings is the power for local authorities to appoint 
bacteriologists and veterinary inspectors. It should be 
noted here that only medical practitioners can be ap- 
pointed bacteriologists—another injustice to the veteri- 
nary profession. 

In 1909 the Local Government Board for Ireland 
made a General Order, cited as the Sanitary Veterinary 
Inspectors Order of 1909. Under this Order local 
authorities may, and when directed by the Local 
Government Board for Ireland, shall appoint veterinary 
sanitary inspectors for the purposes of dairy inspection 


1] in co-operation with the medical officer of health, but 


attending the meetings of the sanitary authority and 
reporting direct to that authority. [am not aware how 
many of these appointments have been made, but trust 
they will become universal throughout Ireland, as they 
are a distinct advance from a veterinary point of view 
upon anything yet done in Great Britain. 

Towards the elimination of tuberculosis from amongst 
cattle Ireland again leads the way, as in 1910, the 
Bovine Tuberculosis Notification (Ireland) Order of 
1910 was made by the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland. This Order requires 
similar notification to the Tuberculosis Order of 1913, 
but only to the police, who in turn must notify the 
Department of Agriculture and ‘lechnical Instruction. 
hers the Department has done in such cases I do not 

now. 


PRESENT LEGISLATION. 


As you will have gathered from my previous remarks 
most of the Orders and Regulations dealing with dairy 
inspection are still in force. One Order now in force 
—although not dealing strictly with dairy inspection, 
but practically being, and intended to be, of consider- 
able benefit to both producers and consumers of milk— 
remains to be noted, and that is the Tuberculosis Order 
of 1913. As the Order is so recent, and consequent} 
is in the knowledge of all present, I need not deal with 
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it in detail, but would like to draw your attention to 
the main points, and have pleasure in handing round 
copies of the Order for reference. As you will see, 
Articles 2 and 3 require notification hy owner and 
veterinary surgeon. Article 4 deals with veterinary 
inspection and diagnosis, which, when positive, requires 
slaughter of the diseased animals under Article 5. Be- 
fore doing so, however, the animals have to be valued 
under Article 6, and here the trouble begins, as owners 
and valuers have very different ideas regarding the value 
of diseased animals, the trouble being accentuated by 
the fact that two (tuberculous and non-tuberculous) 
valuations have to be made. Article 7 provides for the 
post-mortem examination, and is important in that the 
amount of compensation paid under Article 8 depends 
upon the post-mortem certificate. Article 9 and 10 deal 
with the use of milk from and the detention of diseased 
animals respectively, and in themselves are very im- 
portant, as also is Article 11, which deals with veteri- 
nary inspection of markets. 

It appears to me that now is a convenient time to 
shortly mention the failings and shortcomings of past 
and present dairy legislation and inspection, as it is only 
by having these in our minds that we can ‘Qe 
consider the proposed Milk and Dairies Bills. I will 
take these in numerical order as they have arisen in my 
pots remarks, and point out how in the respective 

ills for England and Scotland they are or are not 
dealt with in an efficient and satisfactory manner. 

Licensing v. Registration of Dairies and Cowsheds. 
In my opinion licensing is far superior to registration. 
This has been recognised in regard to slaughter-houses 
throughout the country, and has been found very effec- 
tual where the power to license already exists. Licences 
have to be applied for, certain conditions apply, and 
when such conditions are not met the local authority 
can refuse or revoke such licences. Usually licences 
require renewal yearly, hence local authorities have 
ample opportunities to deal with defaulting licensees. 
Under both the Milk Bills only registration is provided 
for, certainly with conditions, but refusal is subject to 
appeal, and registration can only be revoked by a 
court of summary jurisdiction, with appeal to quarter 
— if desired. Annual registration is not re- 
quired. 

Adoptive v. Compulsory Dairy Legislation. Under 
Clause 6 of the Scottish Bill local authorities are re- 
quired to make bye-laws to deal with the inspection of 
cattle, dairies, and cowsheds ; for the prevention of im- 
purities ; and for precautions against infection. There 
1s no such clause in the English Bill, but Clause 15 
reserves power to the Local Government Board to make 
Orders dealing with such matters—a power which seems 
to be a favourite with the permanent officials of the 
Local Government Board, one which all agricultural 
bodies resent, and one which will, as under the 
Public Health (Regulations as to Food) Act, not be used 
to the advantage of the veterinary profession. This 
clause ought to be deleted, as no Bicseunenieh Depart- 
ment should be trusted with such autocratic powers. 
Either the Scottish clause should be inserted in the 
oe Bill, or the bye-laws themselves should be em- 

ied in it. 

Uniform Inspection. If the bye-laws were embodied 
in both Bills this would result, as all parts of the country 
would be served alike, not so much in detail as in prin- 
ciple. Adequate lighting, efficient ventilation, sufficient 
cubic space, impervious floor, proper drainage, satisfac- 
tory disposal of manure, etc., would all be obtained, due 
consideration being given to the respective requirements 
of urban and rural districts, a minimum, however, being 
fixed for each district. 

Owner . ig ro ag eer ios reasonably 
necessary for the legal use of premises for dairy p 
have, under Clause 16 of the English Bill, to be Risen 


















by the landlord. This clause does not appear in the 
Scottish Bill, which would be greatly improved by its 
inclusion. The English clause is apparently on similar 
lines to that of the Factory Act, which has been found 
to work well. 

Efficient Administration. As pointed out previously, 
most owners and occupiers of cowsheds and dairies have 
objected to the requirements as being faulty owing to 
inefficient administration. Under the English Bill prac- 
tically all power is to be given to the medical officer of 
health. In the Scottish Biil three sets of officials have 
statutory positions—medical officers of health, veterin- 
ary inspectors, and sanitary inspectors. So far as deal- 
ing with human beings, human disease, human infection, 
the medical officer of health should be supreme officer, 
and, so far as I know, no one wants to interfere with his 

wers or position. Regarding the interests of animals, 

deny that he is the proper person to have full control. 
His training and experience do not warrant it. His 
efforts of the past, either in relation to cows, cowsheds, 
or disease of cattle (as witness the Hendon and such-like 
cases) do not support it. It is also questionable if the 
sanitary inspector is any better qualified to inspect the 
sanitary condition of dairies and cowsheds, and this is 
apparently recognised in the Scottish Bill, Clause 4 
giving equal power to the medical officer of health, 
veterinary inspector and sanitary inspector to inspect 
dairies and make reports. Where one sees stalls for 
cows 8 ft. 6in. long, with a corresponding width, a drop 
of only two or three inches from the heel-stone to the 
dung channel, sufficiently numerous air inlets to blow 
the cows out of the cowsheds, a lowered outlet in the 
roof 11 ft. long and 3 ft. wide, one wonders where sani- 
tary inspectors demanding such conditions have obtained 
their knowledge of the sanitary requirements of cow- 
sheds; such knowledge is certainly not the outcome of 
practical experience, or an acquaintance with the essen- 
tials of efficient animal health. Only persons fully 
acquainted with the hygienic requirements of animals, 
both in health and disease, should have the the super- 
vision of sanitary conditions necessary for the success- 
ful housing of cattle, and it cannot be contradicted that 
the practical veterinary surgeon is best fitted by educa- 
tion and experience for this work. 

Veterinary I tion. In past dairy legislation 
failure has largely been due to lack of organised and ade- 
quate system of veterinary inspection, and even in the 
new Tuberculosis Order this is not provided for, the 
success or failure of the Order being to a large extent 
left to the manner in which the notification clause is 
complied with by owners and practising veterinary 
surgeons. Where the tuberculous milk clauses have 
been most successful has been where there has been 
systematic veterinary inspection, the experience being 
in Sheffield that the more individual examinations of 
cows made in a year the greater number of tuberculous 
udders found. The same experience holds good in out- 
breaks of parasitic mange and glanders ; the greater the 
number of in-contact animals examined the greater the 
number of affected animals found, and the more suc- 
cessful the working of the Orders becomes. 

In the Scottish Milk Bill, Clause 3, the appointment 
of veterinary inspectors is on similar lines to those 
already mentioned as occurring in the Irish Sanitary 
(Veterinary Inspectors) Order of 1909. That is, local 
authorities may, and when required by the Local Gov- 
ernment Board shall appoint veterinary inspectors under 
the Act. The appointments, however, are amplified in 
the Scottish Bill, in that the veterinary inspector has a 
statutory position, must not engage in private practice 
without the consent of the Board, has security of tenure 
of office, or cannot be dismissed without the sanction of 
the Board. The veterinary inspector on appointment 
can nominate a deputy, and under Clause 4 of the Bill 
must inspect the cattle in every dairy in his district at 
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least once a year. This, of course, does not preclude 
him from making a more frequent inspection if he wishes 
todo so. Somewhat similar power of appointment is 
given in the English Bill, Clause 14. This clause, how- 
ever, also gives county and sanitary authorities power to 
employ any inspector or other officer (? lay inspectors) 
appointed under the Diseases of Animals Act, 1894, and 
to employ a bacteriologist. Seeing that in the Irish 
Tuberculosis Prevention Act, 1908, bacteriologists must 
be medical practitioners, and seeing that the Local 
Government Board for England in 1899 recommended 
that inspectors of nuisances should be appointed lay 
inspectors under the Diseases of Animals Acts, to act 
under the medical officer of health, this clause requires 
watching by the Council of the Royal College of Veter- 
inary Surgeons, otherwise it will certainly be used as a 
means to get only medical men appointed as bacteriolo- 
gists, and to get the administration of the Diseases of 
Animals Acts under the supervision of the medical 
officer of health as is done to-day in Liverpool, Notting- 
ham and other towns that I can mention. The Englis 
Bill does not demand systematic veterinary inspection 
in any form. To get the best out of the Diseases of 
Animals Acts and Orders (including the inspection 
included in the proposed Milk Bill), 1 am of opinion 
that as far as veterinary inspection of animals and sani- 
tary inspection of houses for animals are concerned this 
work should be carried out by a veterinary staff in the 
employ of county and county borough councils and 
working under the supervision of the Board of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries. I do not think the administration 
should be handed over to medical men or left in the 
hands of the police. The frequent visits of the latter in 
connection with the working of the Tuberculosis Order 
is, I know, resented greatly by owners of cattle in 
country districts, and is greatly interfering with notifi- 
cation under and the successful working of the Order. 
That a central authority is necessary to supervise the 
work and to spur local authorities on is very evident 
from the unequal manner in which the Tuberculosis 
Order is now being worked in different districts. In one 
large county I know, having a cattle population of 
150,000 head, all the veterinary inspection under the 
Order is being done by one part-time veterinary inspec- 
tor. In that and other counties, owing to opposition to 
the Order, chiefly on account of the large expense en- 
tailed by administration and compensation, with only a 
minority of the latter coming from the national exchequer, 
whilst the whole of the former falls on the county rates, 
the efficiency of the Order is being greatly curtailed, 
and the good results anticipated by the Board of Agri- 
culture are not being realised. 

My own idea of administration would be the ap- 
pointment of whole-time veterinary officers for each 
county and county borough, to supervise and control 
the veterinary work for his district, the actual work of 
veterinary inspection being left in the hands of local 
practitioners. Indeed, I see no reason why practising 
and notifying veterinary surgeons could not deal with 
all cases arising in their practices, subject, of course, to 
the guidance, and if necessary, assistance of the countr 
veterinary officer. The latter should be provided wit 
a laboratory properly equipped and licensed for the 
biological examination of milk, etc., his work in turn 
being supervised by the Board of Agriculture. At least 
half of the expense of administration and compensation 
should be borne by the State. 

Status of Veterinary Oficer.—I cannot pass from this 
matter without a word regarding the status of the 
majority of present whole-time veterinary officers. 

early all are subordinate to the medical officer of 
health, a position which is very deterrent to the status 
and pay of the veterinary officer, and which will have 
to be radically altered if the work of veterinary sur- 
geons in public health matters is going to take the place 






of the inroads in veterinary practice resulting from the 
coming of light and heavy mechanical haulage and the 
decreasing number of horses requiring veterinary treat- 
ment. Owing to the subordinate position the work of 
the whole-time veterinary inspector does not receive 
the recognition it requires or deserves. The veterinary 
officer is looked down upon as an inferior official ; his 
reports often go to medical officers, who smother them 
or edit them; the veterinary officer in many cases 
does not attend committees dealing with his work un- 
less it is necessary for him to be present to take blame 
that should fall often on other shoulders and to receive 
the consequent “slating” ; the pay is often very inade- 
quate and almost impossible of = Ae increased, I will 
give briefly four examples all in one county. (1) It 
has taken twelve years to get a total annual increase of 
salary amounting to £125 per annum ; (2) it has taken 
seven years to get a total annual increase of £35 per 
annum ; (3) a few years ago a veterinary inspector for 
a county borough was appointed at a salary of £130 
per annum ; (4) a veterinary inspector holds his appoint- 
ment as one of the staff of the Chief Sanitary Inspector 
—a layman. Someone in authority wants to look ede 
these matters. It is not the way that the medical 
officers are dealt with. Thanks to the care of the Local 
Government Board, it is seldom that a whole-time 
medical officer is appointed at less than £500 a year, 
and the Local Government Board is now making further 
inquiries into such salaries. I feel that I have probably 
taken up too much of your time in dealing with matters 
already mentioned. There are, however, a few others 
that I would like to put forward for discussion, more 
particularly in connection with the Tuberculosis Order 
and the Milk and Dairies Bills. 


Notice of Disease. 


2.—(1) Every person having in his possession or 
under his charge 

(i) any cow which is, or appears to be suffering from 

tuberculosis of the udder, indurated udder or other 
chronic disease of the udder ; or 

(ii) any bovine animal which is, or appears to be 

suffering from tuberculosis with emaciation 
shall without avoidable delay give information of the 
fact to a constable of the police force for the area wherein 
the animal is, or to an Inspector of the Local Authority, 
and the constable or Inspector shall transmit the infor- 
mation to the Local Authority, who, if not themselves 
the Sanitary Authority, shall inform that Authority. 

(2) The person in possession or having charge of the 
animal shall forthwith take such steps as are necessary 
to secure compliance with Article 9 (Precautions to be 
adopted with respect to Milk, etc.) and Article 10 (Deten- 
tion and Isolation of Suspected Animals.) 

Scope of the Tuberculosis Order.—Most veterinary 
surgeons want to know when an affected bovine animal 
becomes emaciated. I think the Order should be 
widened so as to include cattle actively capable of dis- 
seminating infection to other cattle, as proved by find- 
ing tubercle bacilli in any of the discharges, and no 
matter what the condition of the animal is. The better 
the condition the more likely is the carcase to be fit 
for human food, and consequently the more valuable 
the salvage. 

Cost of Administration.—At least half of this, as 
well as half of the compensation, should be borne by 
the Exchequer. The working of the Order would be 
greatly extended and the results more beneficial. 
Stoppage of Milk Supplies. — Tuberculous milk 
should be dealt with under the Tuberculosis Order, but 
in case of tuberculous milks from the county the city 
and county veterinary officers should work in conjunc- 
tion, otherwise there is a possibility of the cows with 
tuberculous udders being lost sight of. This is already 





occurring in some districts, the county local authorities 
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actually encouraging farmers to sell their tuberculous 
cows to the butcher or dealer in order to save expeuse 
under the Tuberculosis Order. Regarding milk-borne 
diseases, the medical officer of the consuming district 
ought to be able to temporarily stop the suspected milk 
coming from the producing district, instead of having 
to get the medical officer of health and local authority 
of the latter district to do so as ome in Clause 3 of 
the English Bill and Clause 15 of the Scottish Bill. | 

} of Suspected Milk. — The Tuberculosis 
Order, Article 9, orders that the suspected milk shall 
be sterilised, but does not state what is afterwards to 
be done with it. It should be made clear that all sus- 
pected milk must be sterilised before being fed to pigs 
or other animals, and that all diseased milk must be 
destroyed. 

There are numerous other matters which occur in 
connection with dairy inspection, but I have already 
trespassed too far on your time. Doubtless some of 
them will be mentioned in the discussion to follow. I 
shall be glad to hear your opinions on matters men- 
tioned or Seeatione’. I am here to learn quite as 
much as to teach. I have been pleased to be present 
and to have the opportunity of addressing you. [thank 
you for your attention. 


DIscussIon. 


Mr. BritrLEBANK : I rise to congratulate my old 
friend on the very happy manner he has put the 
material before us. We know his capacity for writing 
papers, and the lucidity with which he brings the 
points within the reach of all. I have very little criti- 
cism to offer, naturally our interests have been very 
much in the same field and are practically in unison 
My own feeling is that, without discussing Milk Bills 
or the legislation we have got, the whole subject should 
be approached from a somewhat wider basis. My 
opinion was asked fairly early on as to what I thought 
of the Milk Bill. Well, I read it, and I re-read it, and 
I said at the finish I thought it was “ rotten.” 
It seems to me to mark very little advance on the 
legislation we had before. I have expressed over and 
over again that with certain reservations I thought the 
Dairies, Cowsheds, and Milkshops Order was better 
than anything that appeared in the Milk Bill taken in 
the House last year. I am referring to the English 
Order. 
It seems to me that under the existing Dairies and 
Cowsheds Order enormous power was given to the 
inspector who was appointed to a proper position. He 
would then be left with discretionary powers of a wide 
character. I do not admit that a man having great 
wer will invariably use it unfairly ; on the other 
ay it would be utilised for the general good. If the 
Dairies, Cowsheds, and Milkshops Order were revised 
where necessary and brought up to date, made compul- 
sory, and placed in the hands of the large administra- 
tive bodies, such as the County Councils, to administer, 
' it would not be long before an enormous improvement 
took place generally. Clearly, the proper person to 
administer the Order would be a veterinary surgeon, 
whose official position should be clearly defined. The 
whole question is, or should be, a National one. These 
little things, such as Milk Bills, Orders, and so on, 
seem to me to be only tinkering with the matter. 
I have always thought that if the great body of agri- 
culturists could be brought to recognise through its 
main society, such as the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England is, the great value which would accrue to the 
bovine and equine stocks of this country by the estab- 
lishment in the first instance of a complete veterinary 
service throughout the country, it would not be long 
before such a service were an established fact. 

It seemed to some members of the profession that one 
is out to push the claims of the whole-time officer, The 











whole-time officer, to my mind, must be an essential 
part of any such scheme. But no whole-time officer or 
officers could possibly work without the paid assistance 
of the men in practice. They should, and must be, an 
integral part of the whole scheme. 

A further point in dealing with the diseases of 
animals is, I think, that at present there is too much 
centralisation of control. Every County Council should 
administer and be responsible for the control of all 
animal diseases in that county. It should be respon- 
sible, of course, to a central authority. Every county 
should have a completely equipped veterinary staff of 
whole-time officers. Every district should have a part- 
time officer, who would be a practitioner, and who 
would work in conjunction with the whole-time 
officer. 

By a scheme of that sort the activities of the veteri- 
nary officers could be directed in many directions other 
than tuberculosis. Everything nowadays seems to hang 
round tuberculosis. [, personally, live on it. The con- 
sideration of one disease, and one only, is a mistake, 
and we should lay our claims before the community in 
a much larger sense. If you could get such a staff 
created, naturally you would not be te before you 
instituted a system of proper control. Most of the 
veterinary officers at present serving as whole-time 
officers have their range of activities limited, and their 
attentions confined to certain directions. 

There is another difficulty which has always appealed 
to me, though it is the same wherever you go, in a ris- 
ing profession such as the veterinary. It would be 
difficult to secure administrative positions without 
being subjected to control from somebody. Of course, 
I know there are very many objections to be raised in 
the experience of work with medical officers ; happily, 
my experience has been somewhat different. But as 
far as I can see in the work of large corporations there 
are two separate classes of seephe in control—one a 
professional man, the other a layman, usually termed a 
superintendent—and as far as I can judge from what I 
know of the relationships, | would sooner work with a 
professional man than with a layman. I agree entirely 
it would be extremely desirable to obtain these admin- 
istrative positions and be directly responsible ourselves 
to our committees, but I question, for the time being, 
whether we are strong enough, though we may be 
ultimately. 

With regard to the transference of the control of 
dairy inspection from the Local Government Board 
to the Board of Agriculture I have no very serious 
feeling. It seems to me there is some justification for 
it being under the control of the Local Government 
Board. It isa good many years ago now since I first 
got up to speak on this question—I think it was at the 
Sanitary Congress some twelve or thirteen years ago— 
and I said then that the profession should press for the 
appointment of a veterinary officer at the Local 
Government Board, and I think the profession should 
go on pushing until they secure what they require. At 
present I think it is only due to the fact that there is 
no veterinary Officer there, that we cannot get the re- 
cognition we justly deserve. If you have a veterinary 
officer there, he would be in the same position as a 
whole-time veterinary officer working in a county, and 
act as your representative at headquarters, to explain 
matters from a veterinary point of view. 

Some of the details Mr. Lloyd referred to are interest- 
ing, and one most important is the question of institut- 
ing a system of licensing instead of registration. There 
is no question of doubt in my mind that to secure pro- 
per control nothing short of licensing is necessary. Re- 
gistration isa farce. It simply means that a man has 


| to apply to the sanitary department of the district in 


which he lives, and they are compelled to register him, 
no matter what the conditions, After that they can 
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start to proceed against him under the Dairy and Cow- 
sheds Order. In the county districts most of them are 
concerned in this particular business of farming, and 
the local Council are likely to be hard on their friends 
or, it may be, themselves. 

Mr. Lloyd made a point also that 1 regard of very 
great importance, that is that the veterinary officers 
should prescribe the conditions of the housing of cows. 
I was in Staffordshire only this week, when a farmer 
showed me, with some pride, a new cowshed which had 
been built for him. said, “How long has it been 
built?’ He answered that it had been finished last 
summer. I then said, “‘ Whoever builtitdeserves a public 
testimonial, because it is very nearly as bad as the 
dirty old place over the way.” In the new cowshed 
there was nota single provision made for any drainage, 
and there was only one provision for light, which con- 
tained two small panes of glass, each about 12in. by 
8in. If these are the modern conditions of alteration 
to property, can you wonder that when veterinary 
officers come down and find fault that the people who 
have to build these places resent it? Can you blame 
them? Later on, when the whole scheme of recon- 
struction comes forward, the man will have to recon- 
struct entirely, and thus doa lot of work twice. Cer- 
tainly [agree with Mr Lloyd in approving one feature 
of the new Milk Bill, that the cost of reconstruction 
should be on the landlord. There has been a tremen- 
dous amount of hardship imposed on the people who 
are the milk producers under the existing conditions. 
Many of these men, unfortunately for the general con- 


live from hand to mouth, and whose financial reserve is 
practically nil, and they cannot afford to carry out ex- 
tensive alterations. 

Mr. Lioyd mentioned the large expense of adminis- 
tration of the Tuberculosis Coles. Iam not quite up 
to date with my information, but it seems to me that 
the expense of administration of this Order is nothing 
like so large as was contemplattd. Of course, Mr. 
Lloyd has also pointed out how certain county authori- 
ties have carefully avoided their responsibility. 

Most of the valuations made under this Order are 
left in the hands of veterinary inspectors, and I am 
bound to say that I think in many of the cases I have 
seen the valuations are grossly unfair, and are ver 
much too low. Ido not think the Board of Agricul- 
ture ever contemplated that the valuations should be 
kept below a fair scale, but they should not be inex- 
cess of a fair and square valuation. I will give youan 
an instance of a case which cropped up a little while 


A cow under the first valuation was valued at 
£20 10s. ; she was a big fat cow in excellent condition 
The second valuation was £4 10s., that is, as a tuber- 
culous animal. There may be some grounds for making 
a valuation like that, but I cannot for the life of me 
see how any practical man valuing a cow in the first 
Instance at £20 10s. can assume from her condition that 
the tuberculosis was so extensive as to make her onl 
worth the fraction of £4 10s. as a tuberculous po oes | 
A great deal of resentment has been caused through this 
second valuation amongst owners, and I think a little 
more generosity in this direction would secure a 
deal more co-operation, and be better for the adminis- 
tration of the Order. 

I believe the Board hope some day to achieve the 
complete elimination of tuberculosis. agree that at 
present it would be decidedly helpful to include all 
those animals which show active tuberculosis, but 1 
think there are many csses which do not come under 
this Order which are decidedly infective, and which 
provide a good deal of difficulty in finding of bacillus in 
the I have in view a cow I have had under 


got tuberculosis of the udder, nor is she emaciated, but 
she has got tuberculosisof both lungs, well marked ; of that 
Iam confident. She has reacted readily to the tuber- 
culin test, and yet we have not found tubercle bacilli in 
her discharges. My experience with these animals is 
that they suddenly collapse. You will find they hold 
their own for some time, and the disease does not 
make much progress, but a careful physical examination 
reveals what is going on in the lungs. Ido think 
animals of that description should be brought within 
the purview of the Order and removed from contact 
with other animals. 

Mr. Marrinson : I should like to make some observ- 
ations on the question of valuation. I do not know 
what the Board of Agriculture have in mind in advising 
that the valuation should be kept down. 

I have just had a case in which a cow valued by the 
owner at £8, and £6 if tuberculous, aetually realised £4 
for beef. 

In Preston some time ago there was great fear of the 
County Council appointing whole-time officers. Person- 
ally, I think a part-time veterinary inspector would not 
act (?) as a private practitioner as against part-time 
inspectors. 

Apart from Mr. Lloyd’s paper, I think if all part-time 
inspectors were to use tact and diplomacy the Fiodens of 
the Board would be carried out more efficiently. 

Mr. Sumner: I have had the honour of being inspec- 
tor for the Borough of Bootle, adjoining Liverpool, and 
some of our ways and means are much on the same lines 
as theirs, only we have a definite inspection of all cows, 
udders, and dairies every three months. We have had 
that now for a great many years, and at the commence- 
ment of this inspection the number of cows with tuber- 
culous udders, and tuberculous cows was something 
appalling. Now, I am pleased to say that the cow- 
keepers themselves are almost as jealous of having clean 
udders and clean cows as the veterinary inspector. They 
have tried all in their power to work with him as far as 
they possibly can, and I congratulate them and the 
borough on the improvement made. 

The state of the shippons is looked after by the sani- 
tary inspectors. They go round, and if I see anything 
objectionable in the condition of the shippons or the 
cows, all I have to do is to drop a postcard to the inspec- 
tor to go round on a certain day, and he does it without 
any friction atall. Speaking about the friction between 
the private practitioner and the veterinary inspector, if 
there is another veterinary practitioner attending to the 
horses, we do not go to see them without first notifying 
their private veterinary surgeons and making an appoint- 
ment at the same time. 

bs) ing about compensation, there are a lot of 

cowkeepers in the borough whose cows are in good 
condition and fairly valuable, and lots of them— 
taking them at double valuation—run to anything under 
£30, say £15 to £20. I have told them the conditions 
of the two valuations, and pointed out that if a cow 
proved to be tuberculous in any way they would only 
get three-fourths of the value of the carcase. Most of 
them, in fact all except one, have readily a to the 
conditions. One of our officers must go and see tke cow 
before she is sent away, and they can see her killed, 
Fortunately, in Liverpool, as a rule they get full com- 
pensation, which I think saves a lot of trouble and 
expense. 
r. BRITTLEBANK: May I just explain that I pur- 
posely made my remarks about keeping down the valua- 
tion in the vague way in which I did use I do not 
want to make any specific accusation against any author- 
ities, but in the hope that the remarks made at this 
prog fees | be brought to the attention of the officers 
of the of Agriculture, and dealt with by them. 


Another point is of considerable importance in this 





my observation for some time. She is a cow that has not 


Order, and that is the slaughtering of these animals in 
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certain districts. In most of the districts in which | 
work around Manchester [ have 2 working agreement 
with the local veterinary inspector, so that I may be 
present at the post-mortem. It has occurred to me 
many times that far greater powers sheuld be given 
to the local veterinary inspector to give a farmer per- 
mission to remove a cow to some recognised place for 
slanghter. 

I have in mind a case which occurred a little while 
ago of an eminently respectable farmer—one of the best 
of fellows—just outside Manchester, who had a cow 
suffering from tuberculosis of the udder. It was necessary 
for me to make two visits to find out which cow it was. 
I was only able to do so by deciding she was in a certain 
group of eight cows, then taking a sample from each of 
the eight cows in that group, there being no cow which 
presented any suspicious udder symptoms of even the 
slightest character. We will agree that particular 
gentlemen had committed no very serious crime. An 
appeal was made on his behalf to allow him to take his 
cow toa knacker yard and have it killed there. The 
police insisted that the cow should be killed on the 
premises. I pointed out that he could defy the police 
and waive his right to compensation. 

Another point : Such cows should not be slaughtered 
on the farms, but taken to the central places and.slaug- 
tered under proper conditions. I think this is a matter 
of some importance, toa farmer at any rate. Many of 
the men I have come in contact with have been treated 
as if they were criminals, and it is wrong. 

Mr. BurnprepD: I wish to congratulate Mr. Lloyd 
on his paper, especially as I have been associated with 
him in the past in this work. . 

There are two points which appeal to me specially in 
regard to valuation. In Manchester they value a cow 
from a beef standpoint, and it isa very unfair valuation 
to make. For instance, a dairy cow which may be 
worth anything up to £30 would not be worth more 
than £7 or £8 from a beef standpoint. 

Mr. Fietcner: I am pleased to hear Mr. Lloyd on 
this question. We know he is very good in doing any- 
thing—either individually or collectively—for the ad- 
vancement of the profession. 

In relation to the question of a man being able to 
send a beast to a slaughterhouse without having to go 
through any of the procedure of this Act, I think there 
will not be that interference which seems to exist at 
present. Ifa man is agreeable for the beast to be sent 
to some place to be slaughtered and is prepared to take 
all the risk himself, it would be a saving of expense to 
the local authority, and it would be an end to that par- 
ticular beast spreading disease amongst cattle. Perhaps 
I am fortunate in regard to the police not going to the 
premises and becoming a source of annoyance to the 
owner. It does not exist with us, as the police leave it 
almost entirely to me to deal with cases of detention 
and iselation, and should it be a case requiring disinfec- 
tion I notify the police, and they instruct a man, and the 
thing is done. There is not much trouble about that. 
Unfortunately, perhaps, it is only because the Act has 
not been in existence long, and as we are getting to 
know the cases of tuberculosis with emaciation, in a 
large majority there is no need to look for the line of 
demarcation. Of course, in making a preliminary 
report you have to say whether it is a case of emacia- 
tion or not at that time, and your compensation always 
should only be quarter value. It does not matter what 
lesions you find in your post-mortem, you only get your 
quarter value. But I have also taken a large number of 
cases without thinking of testing, and I have not yet 
had to t having done so. I think Mr. Brittlebank 
said once before at a meeting, that with experience, as 
time goes on we should be able to diagnose to a great 
extent whether there is tuberculosis or not, and whether 
to use the tuberculin test. It means, of course, if you 








go through the whole process and compare the cost of 
administration and valuation and what the farmer gets, 
one finds that the administration costs look rather 
heavy, and so, whatever I have been convinced that it is 
not necessary, I have not used the test. 

There is a case Mr. Brittlebank mentioned about 
tuberculosis with discharges. It has struck me very 
often that we see very little in literature or in teachings 
about finding bacilli, when the lungs are affected, in 
the sputum of an animal coughing. I went to that 
bene with one or two cases, and 1 was quite pleased 
that I was successful, and | slaughtered on that, and so 
proved that the lungs were very badly affected. 

If we endeavoured a little more in these particular 
cases of lung affection I think we would be entitled to 
slaughter. I look upon it as a means of stopping the 
spread of disease amongst cattle and preventing it from 
spreading to the milk. 

There is no doubt that we shall get some further 
powers, and with further experience, one feels that with 
the scope the Bill gives and with some general inspec- 
tion, and if notification is not to be of the haphazard 
kind it is now, the better it will be for the Order. 

Mr. Heyes: We have had a very good discussion on 
Mr. Lloyd’s paper, and many will go away enlightened 
by the paper and the discussion. I am in agreement 
with the sentiments expressed regarding the necessity for 
some representation of our profession at headquarters. 
In my opinion many of the authorities, not only head 
authorities, but the subordinate authorities, deal ina 
way not acceptable to the case. They are unaware that 
there is a better course. The duty devolves upon us of 
expressing our opinions to those authorities through the 
medium of our representatives in the Council. It is 
obvious that the Local Government Board are not 
aware of the qualifications possessed very largely by 
veterinary surgeons to-day. For instance, they do not 
seem to recognise that there are many veterinary sur- 
geons who are expert bacteriologists. 

Iam pleased to learn to-day that at Manchester the 
inoculation test is employed for the detection of tuber- 
culosis. I think that in the administration of the Order 
we can show ourselves competent; there are many men 
thoroughly competent to carry out all that is required. 

Recommendations have been made to the veterinary 
surgeons by various bodies about the means that ought 
to adopted for the detection of the disease; for 
instance, microscopic examination, and Mr. Fletcher 
to-day has mentioned the tuberculin test. To my mind, 
whilst both of these examinations would greatly assist 
the inspector, yet it must often happen that a further 
examination is necessary, and that examination can only 
be made by a man who has made a speciality of bac- 
teriological work. I know that many veterinary sur- 
geons have qualified in this direction, and it should be 
known to the authorities who have to formulate the laws, 
and who draw up the lines on which we have to proceed, 
that veterinary surgeons are able to conduet all the tests 
which are necessary to detect this disease. 

It has been mentioned here to-day that occasionally 
friction occurs between practising inspectors and other 
practising veterinary surgeons. Discourtesy on the part 
of inspecting veterinary surgeons does, I know, exist, 
and is brought into operation frequently. It does not 
assist in efficiently carrying out the work of inspection. 

Mr. Luoyp: I have been somewhat disappointed, be- 
cause I thought you would probably try to pull my paper 
to pieces with criticism, but it has been more Ts 
pleasure than a disappointment to me that the discussion 
should have taken a very wide range of subjects, and 
certainly I think it has followed well upon the lines of 


the pane. 

r. Brittlebank thought that we ought to get assist- 
ance from the Royal Agricultural Society. That has 
been in my mind all along, and I do not know how I 
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came to leave it out of my paper. I thought of it after- 
wards, and I feel that the veterinary profession should 
have gone to the higher powers and got them to work 
together ; but, as Mr. Brittlebank has said, we are a 
young and rising profession, and we have to feel our 


way. I must insist upon this: it is no veterinary 
surgeons being educated and taking up whole-time posts, 
and then to be placed in subordinate positions under 


health sanitary inspectors. 

Professor Share-Jones has said that in Scotland the 
sanitary inspector is responsible to the health com- 
mittee just as the medical officer of health is. I think 
I was right in saying that [ do not expect the veterinary 
inspectors are going to get all they want, but we cer- 
tainly ought to go for all we want. My position is 
this: every man to his own trade, just as the cobbler 
should stick to his last. 

Mr. Brittlebank made a very useful suggestion in 
regard to the supervision of buildings, and I quite 
accept his view, not only as regards cows, but equally 
so in regard to all animals. In Sheffield we have horses 
kept in places not even fit fora fly. There is no doubt 
that the supervision of these buildings should be in the 
hands of someone who understands them. Architects 
putting up new picture palaces do not know much about 
cowsheds. In Sheffield the building surveyor under the 
city engineer gets the plan of a cowshed which is to be 
built, and sends it to the medical officer of health, and 
in that way we get fairly satisfactory results, and it is, 
I may say, a uniform way of dealing with cowsheds. 

Mention has been made of the cost of administration 
in comparison with the cost of compensation. A recent 
case came to my notice where the cost of administra- 
tion was above five times the cost of compensation, and 
they say it wasa great hardship on the local ratepayers 
to have to find this money when the Exchequer have 
paid for one-half and nothing at all towards the compen- 
sation. Ifmore were paid from the State we should 
get better results. In Sheffield the question of valua- 
tion and the working of the Order altogether, is left in 
the hands of the veterinary inspectors. 

My method is to go to a farmer who has notitied a 
cow with tuberculosis and emaciation, and I put it defi- 
nitely to him what his cow was worth when she was in 
health. In the majority of cases I find he has not valued 
the cow as he ought to have done. If itis a cow worth 
£20 reckoned as a dairy cow, and if she has got marked 
tuberculosis of the udder, that cow is slaughtered under 
the Tuberculosis Order, and if the carcase is d as 
fit for food, the compensation would be ten guineas— 
three-fourths of £14. In one case recently the compen- 
sation was £7 11s. 1d., and that amount was paid over 
to the owner of the cow ; we got nothing of it. 

Mr. Mattinson has mentioned the question of excess 
amount. If an animal makes more than the valua- 
tion the authorities, after deducting their expenses, 
must pay over that excess amount to the owner. Even 
if itisonly a matter of, say, 5/-, the owner would be 
entitled to it. 

_ Mr. Fletcher stated that he had not been so successful 
in dealing with microscopical examination of the dis- 
charges. Mr. Brittlebank gives an instance where he 
was unable to get it. I believe in Germany they 
goa good way towards finding tuberculosis in the dis- 


Mr.Sumner has mentioned about the quarterly ex- 
amination of cows. I can quite bear him out in regard 
to the importance of this, and its benefit to the cow- 
a ng and the people who have to drink the milk. 

tr. Ftetcner: I must confess that Mr. Lloyd is 
wrong in regard to the question of administration ex- 
penses. The matter came before Parliament, and I feel 
convinced the reply was to the effect that they could 
not deduct any administration expenses from the sale of 


_ Mr. Watker: Mr. President and Gentlemen, I would 
like to propose a very hearty vote of thanks to Mr. 
Lloyd for bringing this excellent paper before us, and I 
am only sorry that the attendance has not been larger. 

Mr. BrirTLEBANK: May I have the pleasure of 
seconding the vote of thanks? It is a subject which 
has concerned me for some time, and I always like to 
hear my old friend, Mr. Lloyd, on this evergreen topic. 

Mr. J. P. Heyes (President) proposed, and Prof. 
Share-Jones seconded, the following resolution, which 
was carried unanimously, with the recommendation 
that copies of the resolution should be forwarded to 
(1) Local Government Board; (2) Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons ; (3) Council of Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of England ; (4) other veterinary societies. 

“That this meeting of the Liverpool Universit 
Medical Society is unanimously of opinion that the lac 
of direct representation of the veterinary profession at 
the Local Government Board seriously retards the 
effective administration of veterinary work through the 
local authorities of this country, and respectfully, but 
strongly, urges in the best interests of public health, as 
affected by disease in domesticated animals, the insti- 
tution of a Veterinary Department at the Local 
Government Board under the control of a veterinary 
officer who is a fully qualified veterinary surgeon as an 
immediate and urgent necessity.” 

Mr. BrRITTLEBANK proposed, and Mr. J. Sumner 
seconded, a hearty vote of thanks to the President (Mr 
J. P. Heyes) for his conduct in the chair. 

A. WaLkeEr, Hon. Sec. 








VICTORIA VETERINARY BENEVOLENT FUND 


The quarterly meeting was held at 10 Red Lion 
Square, London, on Thursday, Jan. 8th. There were 
present :—Messrs. R. C. Trigger, President ; E. A. West, 
Chas. Sheather, 8. Slocock, S. Wharam, G. Banham, 
J. Abson, W. Burt, W. Freeman Barrett, Nicholas 
Almond, F. W. Garnett, H.Sumner, and W. Shipley, 
Hon. Sec. 

Apologies for absence were received from Prof. Pen- 
berthy, Messrs. J. Dunstan, and P. J. Simpson. 


SECRETARY'S REPORT. 


Arising out of the minutes of the last meeting, I have 
to report that I have investigated the position of all of 
the old recipients, and now recommend that the grant 
be continued to Mesdames B——, Y——, G-——_, G——, 
: J—, T—, S——, P——,, and M—_, 
Further investigations have been made referring to 
Mrs. R—— and Miss H——,, and J place the communica- 
tions before you. Also the further correspondence with 
reference to Mrs. W——, and suggest that the grant in 
this case be increased to 10/- per week. 

A fresh application has been received from Miss B——, 
since the receipt of which the Benevolent and Mutual 
Defence has made her a grant of 5/- per week for twelve 
a a A cheque for £1 has been sent for immediate 
relief. 

A grant of £2 was made to the widow of the late 
Inkerman Drake, who died recently in great distress, to 
assist her in funeral and other expenses. 

I have had correspondence from Mr. P. J. Simpson, 
referring to his kind donation of over £70. As no im- 
mediate opportunity occurs for carrying out his wishes 
to use the money for educational purposes, be has con- 
sented to the investment of the sum. This has been 
invested coupled with donationson hand. Advised by 
my co-trustees, Sir Stewart Stockman, and Mr. Garnett, 
we have been able to purchase £137 worth of 3$ percent. 
Western Australia 1920-35 stock. 

In presenting my list of new members I would call 





your attention to the handsome subscription of £5 5s, 
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from the Natal Veterinary Medical Association. I hope 
we may be able at the annual meeting to suggest some 
scheme by means of which we may have representatives 
in the Colonies. 

With the approval of the President, extra grants at 
Xmas have been made to those widows who have 
children, the sum varying from £2 10s. to a widow with 
seven children, and £1 in the case of small families. 
This sum has, however, been amply met by donations 
received from friends in response to our President’s 
Christmas appeal. As in previous years the sum of £2 
each has been entrusted to two members of the pro- 
fession to be expended for the comfort of our two old- 
age pensioners. I have no doubt you will approve that 
we have done everything we can with our small income 
to make Christmasa happy time for our old people, and 
the little children of our poor widows. 

I am unable to present my balance-sheet, which, how- 
ever, is not due until May. Roughly we have received 
—subscriptions £255, interest £96. Total £351. Our 
expenditure for relief has been £348, and for incidental 
expenses £22, making a total of £370. We have, there- 
fore, overspent our income by approximately £20. If 
we could enrol more new subscribers we could raise our 
grants in practically every case to 10s. per week, other- 
wise this will not be possible for some time to come, 
though I am still hoping that we shall achieve it. 

_ It is a matter of very great regret to me that we have 
sixteen outstanding subscriptions unpaid. I feel sure 
through inadvertence. I should, however, be glad if 
our subscribers would remember that I am only a 
struggling provincial veterinary practitioner, and the 
delay entails the expenditure of endless postage and 
extra work I can illafford to give the time to. Ishould 
add I have four votes in the name of the Fund for the 
next election of the London Orphanage Asylum. 





It was decided to discontinue the grants to Mrs. R. 
and Miss H. 

The grants to all of the old recipients were again con- 
sidered, and it was unanimously decided to continue 
the remaining grants for three months pending further 
consideration. 

The SECRETARY was instructed to write a letter to 
the Natal Veterinary Medical Association suggesting the 


formation of a local Colonial Sub-committee to forward K 


the objects of the Fund. 


New Subscriptions and Donations received since 
October last. 


£ s. 
Collings, R. J., Exeter 10 
Blackwell, W. E.. Towcester 10 
Bate, Alf, Ellesmere 1 1 
Blunson, W., Circencester 2 a 
Edwards, Major, Canterbury 2 
Boyd, W.J., Ledbur 10 
Warburton, F.S., Liverpool 10 
Broad, J. & S.8S., Paddington 3 
Howatt, J., Londonderry 10 


Shilston, A. W., Maritzburg, S. Africa 1 
Allen, C., Dublin 1 
Beckett, A. J., St. Alban’s 1 
Kidd, Wm., Wolverhampton 
Wilkinson, C.G., Newcastle 
Rutherford, Col., Salisbury 
Natal Vety. Association 
West, E. A., London 
Trigger, R.C., Newcastle 
Thompson, Hy., Aspatria 
Grigson, Geo, wnham 
Young, Wm. Jackson, Edinburgh 
illar, S., Harrow 


Verney, Capt., eomenenes, A iu 
, Surptey, Hon 
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NorFOLK 
VETERINARY INSPECTORS ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting took place at Norwich on 
Jan. 24th. , 

The Secretary first presented his report and balance 
sheet for 1913, the latter showing a deficit of £1 9s. 8d. 
Subsequently it was decided to make a levy of 1/6 per 
member as well as the annual subscription of 2/6 to 
make up for the deficiency. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 


ear :— 
, President. W.Sutptey, Esq. 
Committee. Messrs. Low, Hoit, BANnnaAM, and 
STANDLEY. 
Hon. Secretary. Witrrip Waters, Blofield. 
W. Waters, Hon. Sec. 








DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS, 1894 To 1911. 





Return showing the number of Premises on which the 
existence of TUBERCULOSIS has been notified to the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries during the month of 
January, 1914. 





ENGLAND (Counties) ENGLAND (continued) * 
Bedford 2 2 | Westmoreland 3 3 
Berks 2 2 — 22 29 
Buckingham 2 3 | Worcester 8 8 
Cambridge 2 2 | York, East R. 6 6 

Isle of Ely oe » North R. 5 7 
Chester 31 33 » West R. 35 36 
ce P 6 6 WALES. 

um berlan 5 9 
Derby 24 24 | Anglesey . 2 
a I : . : Carmarthen [oe 
ae onl 3 3 Carnarvon 3 3 
este 7 8 Denbigh 3 3 
Gloucester 1l ll ell eth ; : 
Hertford fae 
Huntingdon 2 2 ScoTLanD. 

ent 5 5 | Aberdeen 15 17 
Lancaster 46 47 | Argyll 6 6 
Lincoln, Holland 1 1 | Ayr 17 18 

» Kesteven 4 4 | Berwick 4 
re Lindsey 7 7 | Caithness o % 
London 3 4 | Dumfries 3 3 
Middlesex 5 7} Fife 4 
Monmouth 1 1 | Forfar 5 5 
Norfolk 5 5 | Kincardine 4 
Northampton 2 2 Kirkeudbright 4 4 
Soke of Peterboro’1 1 nark 16 16 
Northumberland 1 1 | Midlothian 
Notts 9 9 (ex City of Edin.): 2 2 
Oxford 1 1 | City of Edin. 4 4 
Salop 9 9 | Perth $4 
Somerset 5 5 | Renfrew 8 8 
Stafford 30 32 | Ross& Cromarty 2 2 
Suffolk 3 3 | Selkirk i. 
Surrey 4 4 | Stirling 2 2 
Sussex, East 4 4 | Wigtown 6 6 
» West 3 3 — — 
Warwick 6 6 ToTaLs 472 494 


* Number of bovine animals suffering from tuberculosis 
of the udder, tuberculosis with emaciation, or giving tuber- 
culous milk, in respect of which notice of intention to 
slaughter has been received, 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 ro 1911, SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


































































































Foot- ane 
Anthrax and-Mouth | Glanders.+ — Swine Fever. 
/——]_ Disease. ge. 
; | Out- | Ani- Out- | Ani- _ | ans | Sheep 
Period. foreaks| mals. | Out- | Ani- foreaks| mals. O° | Art |Scab.| Out- | Slaugh- 
breaks} mals. , breaks | tered. * 
(a) (a) () (b) | (b) (a) 

Gr. BRITAIN. | 
Week ended Jan. 31 21 21 2 2 86 | 211] 19 57 378 
, 1913 10 | 10 2! 1} 75| 173] 12 29 278 
Snmemnins 1912 30 | 37 | 12%6| 246] 14 | 72 | 723 
1911 24 | 26 ia) sail 28 31 252 

| | 
Total for 5 weeks, 1914 98 | 102 9} 26] 418| 859) 77 237 | 1882 
} 1913 60 | 71 15| 70] 422| 1010] 57 175 | 2280 
Convesponding 1912 122 | 139 12 | 3) | 774 | 2037] 77 301 | 3263 
‘od 
anes 1911 109 | 122 23 | 69 | 151 172 | 1775 
(a) Confirmed. (b) Reported by Local Authorities. + Counties affected, animals attacked: Lordon1. Suffolk 1. 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Feb. 3, 1914 
| Outbreaks 

IRELAND. Week ended Jan. 31 | ... | ... Hh F aD 3 33 4 20 
1913 De 12 12 25 
Corresponding Week in | a ao mn | eee 3 24 2 8 
1911 ... J 1 1 - 3 a oe os 
Total for 5 weeks, 1914 oe er | eve 1 20 17 118 15 94 
nee ET Ber 49 39 24 124 
Corresponding period in j312 -— | 1 11 110 13 154 
1911 ... | 2 2 11 116 19 285 
































Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), 
Norg.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


Dublin, Feb. 2, 1914 
* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection 








The Outbreak of Foot-and-Mouth. 


The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries received in- 
formation on Saturday, 31st Jan., that an outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease had been confirmed near Naas, 
County Kildare, Ireland, by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Technical Instruction for Ireland. Further, 
that the Irish Department were scheduling an area of 
approximately 15 miles radius round the infected farm, 
and would proceed with the slaughter of the animals 
thereon. As a preliminary measure that Department 
had also instructed their Port Inspectors to allow no 
shipments of animals to Great Britain until further 
notice. 

After considering the position the Board decided that 
the circumstances would warrant permission being — 
for the landing of animals for slaughter within the land- 
ing place from all ports in Ireland other than Dublin, 
from which port no shipments of animals could with 
safety be allowed for the present owing to the proximity 
of Dublin to the disease centre, and the trend of the 
trade from Kildare. An Order to this effect was issued 
the same afternoon, and arrangements were at once set 
on foot for tracing to their destination in Great Britain 
all animals that had been shipped to Great Britain from 
Dublin within the past fourteen days. 





Fifteen cattle in one herd were found affected in the 
outbreak first reported. The cases were first diagnosed 
by two local veterinary surgeons. On Sunday morning 
a police telegram from Ballysax intimated that the 
disease had been detected amongst some pigs in that 
locality. Nineteen were at once ordered for slaughter, 
as were all sheep and cattle on the farm. 


One serious result of the outbreak is the postpone- 
ment of the show and and sale of pure-bred bulls under 
the auspices of the Royal Dublin Society, at Ballsbridge, 
which was to take place Thursady, Feb. 5. 

As yet the Department are unable to state how 
the disease originated. 


No fresh cases of foot-and-mouth disease have been 
reported to the Irish Department of Agriculture from 
County Kildare, and the Department is confident that 
the measures adopted to check the spread of the disease 
have proved effective, and that it will be possible to 
keep it within the limits of the scheduled area. 








Compensation under Tuberculosis Order. 

At Loughborough County Court on Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 20th, before his Honour Judge Wightman Wood, 
John Bull, farmer, Long Whatton, sued the Leicester- 
shire County Council for £5 in respect of a cow which, 
it was alleged, was slaughtered by order ot the Coun 
cil’s veterinary inspector under the Tuberculosis Order, 

Mr. C. A. McCurdy, m.p., (instructed Messrs. 
Clifford and Cliffords) was for plaintiff, and 

Mr. McCurdy said the questions to be determined 
would not be so much questions of fact, but depended 


1913. b 

Mr. Wilfred 
Moss for the defence. 
on the consideration of somewhat unusual points of law. 


The Tuberculosis Order, 1913, gave local authorities 
power to inspect animals suspected of tuberculosis, and 


to condemn and 





pay, compensation. Section 2 provided 
an animal he suspected, he was to 


that if an owner 
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give notice to the local authority. Section 4 (1) pro- 
vided that when the authority got the notice they 
should send a veterinary inspector to make an examina- 
tion to see if tuberculosis existed. Section 4 (5) pro- 
vided that the inspector was to report to the authority 
the result of his examination ; and Section 5 (1) pro- 
vided that when the inspector had reported, the authority 
was to give notice to the owner causing the animal to 
be mc but if the owner objected he had the 
right of appeal. The point of the last two sections was 
that it was not for the inspector to cause the animal to 
be slaughtered, but it was his duty to report to the 
local authority, who had to serve notice on the owner. 
Section 6 provided that if the animal was slaughtered 
the value was to be agreed upon, and under Section 7 
the carcase had to be examined by the veterinary inspec- 
tor, who had to give the authority a certificate of the 
result. Section 8 provided as to the compensation. 

The County Council issued to farmers a general 
notice purporting to give information as to the pro- 
visions of the Order, but omitting altogether the pro- 
visions of Sections 4 (5) and 5 (1), so that the procedure 
under the Act appeared to be that the inspector was to 
inspect and cause to be slaughtered, and that after 
slaughter compensation would become payable. The 
circular did not suggest that the inspector had to report 
to the local authority. F 

The facts were that this Order came into force on 
May 1, and on June 9 plaintiff, who had received a copy 
of the notice, was in doubt as to whether a cow that 
was very emaciated might not be suffering from tuber 
culosis. He first spoke to Mr. Porter, a member of the 
County Council, and in consequence of his conversation 
he gave notice in pursuance of Section 2, to the police. 
Then he received a postcard that Mr. Parr, the County 
Council’s veterinary inspector, would call. Mr. Parr 
called on June 12, when plaintiff was not at home, and 
saw his son Richard. Mr. Parr made no physical 
examination, but looked at the cow and said there was 
no doubt what it was suffering from. He then asked 
Richard Bull what they generally did in the case of 
screws, and Bull said they sent them to a knacker 
named Blankley. Mr. Parr asked if he thought they 
would get 30s. from Blankley, and when Bull said he 
—— ~~ would, he said they had better send it to 
Blankley. This was reported to plaintiff, who sent the 
cow to Blankley, and it was slaughtered. 

A postcard came from Mr. Parr asking if the cow had 
been slaughtered, and later he made a post-mortem 
examination, and found the cow entirely free from 
tuberculosis. When plaintiff applied to the County 
Council for £5 compensation, the answer was that the 
cow was not slaughtered by Mr. Parr’s instruction, and 
therefore no compensation was payable. Subsequently 
Mr. Parr told plaintiff it was a mutual understanding 
between him and the son that the cow should be slaugh- 
tered, and not an order. 

The grounds on which Mr. McCurdy submitted plain- 
tiff was entitled to recover was that Mr. Parr went to 
the farm with his assistant in a purely official capacity 
for the express purpose of pronouncing on the condition 
of the cow. Under those circumstances a farmer would, 
of course, consider he was bound to attach the greatest 
importance to his statement. Plaintiff was, therefore, 
entitled to regard the conversation as amounting to an 
order to have the cow destroyed. But even assuming 
that it was not an official order, and merely a mutual 

ment, Mr. McCurdy submitted that the statement 
that there was no doubt as to what the animal was 
’ suffering from amounted to a warranty, which became a 
term of the agreement. The County Council had, in 
fact, abbreviated the procedure under the order for 
their own convenience, and if in this abbreviated pro- 
cedure they made a mistake plaintiff ought not to be in 





a worse position than if the full procedure had been gone 
through. 

Evidence on the facts as stated by council was given 
by plaintiff, who said he gave £17 for the pair of heifers, 
of which this was one. Blankley gave him 20s. The 
cow was not valued before slaughter. Witness said he 
had read the circular through carefully. He considered 
the animal was worth £8, but Mr. Porter asked him to 
make the claim as low as he could, and that was why he 
claimed £5. 

His Honour: To save the ratepayers ? 

Richard Bull, plaintiff's son, said Mr. Parr told him 
ther2 was no need to examine the cow, as it was certain 
she had got tuberculosis. He gave witness his visiting 
card to send to Blankley for him to let Mr. Parr know 
when the animal was killed, so that he could examine 
it. Witness denied that he told the inspector it would 
have been killed if it had not been for the order. He 
told witness it would cost a lot to have it tested, and it 
would be cheaper to have it killed. 

William Edge Porter, farmer, Dishley, a member of 
the County Council and of the committee administerin 
the Tuberculosis Order, said they found the cost o 
carrying through the procedure of the Order was very 
heavy, probably £5 for each beast. The inspector, Mr. 
Parr, had from time to time reported that he had been 
able to make friendly arrangements with farmers in the 
case of suspected beasts that the animals should be 
slaughtered without going through the expensive pro- 
cedure of the Order. 

Mr. Moss said it was a rather remarkable position for 
the witness to be giving evidence against the body of 
which he was a member, and disclosing matters of 
privilege. 

Mr. McCurdy said it was a question of authority. The 
second ground of claim was that acting with the 
authority of the Council Mr. Parr had entered into an 
agreement to abbreviate the procedure to dispense with 
the expensive valuation before slaughter. 

Witness added that Mr. Parr had anthority to make 
such arrangements, and had done so in many cases. 

Fred Blankley, slaughterer, Loughborough, said he 
did not consider there was anything the matter with the 
cow when he slaughtered it. It went to London. 

Mr. Moss: Why did you sell her for cats’ meat if 
there was nothing the matter with her ? 

Witness : I was told to kill her. 

Mr. Moss submitted that the conversation with Mr. 
Parr was not to be construed as an order, and that he 
never made any statement as to what the animal was 
suffering from. It was clear from clause 6 of the circular 
that before slaughter there was to be agreement as to 
the value, or failing agreement, the value was to be 
ascertained. No matter what misleading me 
plaintiffs son gave to his father, for which the defend- 
ant’s were not responsible, Mr. Bull ought to have 
known that there must be agreement as to value before 
slaughter, and there having been no such agreement, 
there must have been doubt whether the order was 
being put in operation. The practice of arrangement 
with farmers for slaughter was adopted in other coun- 
ties, and was approved by the Board of Agriculture. 
The objects of the Order were attained if the farmer 
did away with the beast himself, and it gave the farmer 
the opportunity of getting rather more for an animal 
than if it was dealt with under the Order. 

John Geo. Parr, consulting inspector to the County 
Council, said when he saw the cow he said it was ina 
shocking state, but he never said it was suffering from 
tuberculosis. He explained the order to young B 
and said if he could make more than 30s. for the ani 
he was at liberty to have it killed and make what he 
could. Witness also said he would like to make a post- 
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mortem so as to know what was the matter with 
the cow. 
Richard C. Moore, assistant to the last witness, said 
he made a post-mortem examination, and found the 
cow had suffered from a disease of the bowels which 
was bound to prove fatal. There was no tuberculosis. 


JUDGMENT. 


His Honour said the procedure under the Order in- 
volved a great deal of trouble and expense, and in the 
interests both of the farmers and ratepayers the County 
Council desired to make arrangements which would 
obviate the expense. It was the duty of Mr. Parr, if 
he could, toavoid the expensive processes of the Order, 
and that put him in the position of a person skating 
on thin ice. He might have brought it very clearly to 
the knowledge of the persons on the farm, and might 
have thought he was doing so, but he rather overlooked 
the fact that he was not talking to a veterinary surgeon, 
or a medical man, or even a lawyer, and not even to 
tlie farmer, but to hisson, and the question was what 
was the effect made upon that man’s mind by what 
was said. He had come to the conclusion, his Honour 
said, that the impression left on the son was that the 
opinion of the veterinary inspector was that the report 
his father had made that he believed he had a tubercu- 
lous animal, was correct, and it was necessary it should 
be slaughtered, and that in effect he was receiving a 
direction from the inspector that the animal was to be 
slaughtered. He (the Judge) could understand the dis- 
tinction in Mr. Parr’s mind between carrying out the 
Order and making an arrangement outside the Order, 
but he did not think he sufficiently brought that home 
to the young man. What was said was taken to bea 
representation that in the opinion of the inspector the 
animal was tuberculous and must be slaughtered That 
representation was unintentional, but the farmer acted 
upon it, and to his disadvantage, and therefore he was 
entitled to succeed in the action. But as to the dama 8, 
his Honour continued, he accepted the evidence that 
the animal was in a shocking state, and that its value 
was very small. But it was bought and killed and sent 
away under the idea that it was tuberculous, which it 
was not. Diseased as it was, it would have fetched 
more than it did if it had not been sold as tuberculous. 
Plaintiff had received £1, which must be credited, and 
judgment would be for £2 2s. 

On Mr. McCurdy’s application, costs were entered on 
a higher scale. 





Purchase of Army Horses. 


The following official statement was issued by the 
War Office at the end of last week :— 

The Secretary of the War Office wishes to correct 
certain notices which have recently appeared in the 
Press, stating that the Army Remount Department is 
under reorganisation, and professing to give particulars 
as to the numbers of officers about to be appointed to 
act as district remount officers. A separate department 
for horse purchase is not being organised. This work 
will continue to be carried on by special officers, and on 
the lines hitherto followed, except that, in order to 
satisfy a demand that purchases should be made direct 
from breeders, it is in contemplation to send officers to 
suitable localities on advertised dates, to see such 
horses as may be offered, and purchase those that are 
suitable. 

For the purposes of the military horse census of the 
United Kingdom, it is proposed to employ district re- 
mount officers in place of adjutants of Territorial units 
as hitherto. Not more than eighty-five such officers 
would seeupeinted, and selections to fill all the vacancies 
have already been made provisionally, and there is a 
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FELLOWSHIP DEGREE. 

A meeting of the Board of Examiners for the Fellow- 
ship Degree was held at the College, 10 Red Lion 
Square, W.C., on Saturday, Jan. 31st, 1914. The follow- 
ing is a list of the successfnl candidates, together with 
the titles of their respective Theses : 


RicHarp Frncn, 
“Milk: Its Diseases and Contaminations.” 

8S. J. Morton, “The Surgical Sequel of Parturition 
in the Mare and Cow.” 

W. T. Brookes, “The Ante-mortem and Post-mortem 
diagnosis of Bovine Tuberculosis.” 

Capt. G. B. C. ReEs-Moae, 

“Ovariotomy of the Domesticated Animals.” 

CHARLES HARTLEY, jun., 

“Bier’s Hyperemia in Veterinary Practice.” 
The Examiners were Prof. J. Macqueen, Messrs. J. 
<a and W. Woods; Mr. W. J. Mulvey in the 
chair. 

Frep Buttock, Secretary. 








The Shetland Sheep Dog. 


The tiny ponies of Shetland are world-famous ; bu 

there is a_variety of dog which is also indigenous to the 
island. The Shetland dog is really a collie, and it was 
originally known by that name, but when during the 
“fancy” progress of the breed it was desired to register 
it at the Kennel Club, fanciers of the large collie rose 
up in arms against any other breed being known as a 
collie, even with the distinctive adjective of “Shetland.” 
A compromise was then come to, and the breed is now 
known as the Shetland sheep-dog. Two specialist clubs 
look after its interest—The Shetland Sheep-dog Club, 
with its headquarters in Lerwick, and the Scottish Shet- 
land Sheep-dog, the secretary of which resides in 
Dundee. it seemed that until recently the Shetland 
sheep-dog was in danger of being ruined as a popular 
fancy animal by a restriction in the standard of the 
clubs, which said that the height of this canine “must 
not exceed twelve inches.” This was leading to the dog 
being bred so small as to be useless for anything but a 
lap dog. Lately, however, a new standard was drawn 
up, which says that the ideal height is twelve inches, 
thus doing away with the maximum. The Shetland 
sheep-dog has any amount of pluck, and though 
primarily intended for herding small sheep, is quite use- 
ful for working cattle and sheep of the ordinary standard 
sizes. It isfound in all the recognised collie colours. 





Personal. 


Mr. H. Smirn, M.R.c.v.s., of Worthing, was return- 
ing from Durrington on Friday evening, 30th ult, with 
his groom, and on reaching the end of Shady Lane, 
facing Broadwater Green, they apparently failed to 
turn sharply enough to avoid the railings surrounding 
the Green, with the result that the horse pulled the 
trap over on to the turf, throwing both Mr. Smith and 
his man out onto the grass. Both Mr.Smith and his 
groom were badly shaken, and the latter had several 
nasty cuts on the face, but fortunately no bones were 
broken. A motor was obtained, and they were conveyed 
to their respective residences, where they were attended 
by Dr. Lockwood. The horse escaped practically un- 





long supplementary list of qualified applicants, 





injured, but the trap was badly damaged, 
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Hatt—Lawrence.—On the 31st Jan., at St. Saviour’s 
Walton Street, Upper Chelsea, by the Rev. W. Lawrence 


Waugh, Vicar of Chiseldon, Wilts., Richard W. Hatt, 

of East Ilsley, Berks., to Mary Emily, wiiow of Ed- 

aed Lawrence, M.R.C.v.s., of Swindon and Badbury, 
ick. 








Hunting Memorial Fund. 
Subscriptions received up to 7 p.m., Feb. 4th, 1914. 


| eet 

Amount previously acknowledged 195 16 6 

Mr. F. Ware, I.C.V.D., Vepery, India a. 2. 2 

William Awde (F), Stockton-on-Tees io 
V. de V. H. Woodley, I.C.V.D., 

Rawal Pindi, Punjab, India 1 1 0 

Jas. W. Baxter, 16 Halsey Street, S.W. : a8 

A. W. Noel Pillers (F), 

Corporation Stables, Liverpool 1 1 0 

C. E. Wells, 14 Leman Street, E. 13°¢ 

Ralph Bennett (F), Romford 1.38 


West of Scotland Veterinary Medical Associa- 

tion, per W. Geo. Weir, Hon. Treas., 
Pollokshields, Glasgow 220 
Mr. R. Chrystal Irving (F), 5 Halkin P1,S.W. 10 10 0 
Spen Kitto, 5 Halkin Place, S.W. 100 
Messrs. J. Lyons & Co., Cadby Hall, Kensington 5 5 0 
Mr. John Dunstan (F), Liskeard, Cornwall 1 1 0 
6 


£223 1 
Henry Gray, Hon. Sec. & Treas. 
23 Upper Phillimore Place, London, W. 


Cheques endorsed “Hunting Memorial Fund” and 
crossed “The London, Vity and Midland Bank, Ltd. 








ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


Extract from London Gazette. 
War Orrice, WHITEHALL, Feb. 3. 


Recuiar Forces. ARMY VETERINARY CoRPs. 

Lieut. P. D. Carey is seconded for service with the 
Egyptian Army. Dated Dec. 16. 1913. 

SpecraL RESERVE OF OFFICERS. 
Army VETERINARY CoRPs. 

ag (on probation) R. S. Little is confirmed in his 
rank. 

TERRITORIAL Force. ARMY VETERINARY CorPs. 


T. Bagshot to be Lieut. Dated Dec. 16, 1913. 








OBITUARY 
GrorcE B. LANGRAN, M.R.C.V.S. 
Graduated, Edin: May, 1889. 
Mr. Langran died on Jan. 17th at Newbridge, Co. 
Kildare. 
AtEex. W. MACKEAND, M.R.C.vV.Ss., 8 Bank Street, Wig- 
town. Glas . July, 1884. 
Death occurred on Jan. 26th, from sub-acute rheu- 
matism. Aged 52 years. 
J. H. HutsEepere, M.RB.c.v.s., Southsea. 
Lond: Dee., 1897. 
Mr. Hulseberg, eldest son of Lieut.-Col. J. W. Hulse- 
berg, A.M.D., died on Feb. 2nd, at University College 
Hospital, from meningitis, after many years of great 
suffering, in his 46th year, 





THE MOTOR TAXES. 





Dear Sir, 

Much has been written, and no doubt more has been 
thought of the mode of procedure to obtain recognition as 
medical practitioners and the privileges enjoyed by them, 
but nothing has been done. I suggest that every veterinary 
surgeon shall now send a letter of the nature of the one 
enclosed to his representative in Parliament, and on the 
principle of weight will tell, we should get beneficial results, 
This is a practical suggestion, and I shall be glad to hear a 
better course to adopt, but ‘‘Let’s be up and doing.’’"— 
Yours faithfully, 

Tom. B, Brypxoss. 
(Copy.] 
The Warren, 
Long Sutton, Lines., 
January 26th, 1914, 

The Hon. F. McLaren, Esq., M.P. 

Sir,—May I remind you that the Tuberculosis Order of 
1913 has been in force for nearly twelve months, and when 
the report on the year’s work is presented it will show that 
much has been done to terminate the sufferings of animals 
affected with ‘‘ advanced tuberculosis,’’ and thus have 
checked the spread of the disease. 

As a natural sequence the risk of infection from animal 
to man has been lessened, and I think if you consider the 
matter you will agree with me in the opinion that this is a 
favourable opportunity for acknowledging the fact that 
veterinary surgeons, by reporting all cases coming under 
their notice, have been the principal means of securing the 
success of the Order. 

May I suggest that you recognise these services by pro- 
posing or supporting ® measure, extending to all members of 
the’ Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons those privileges 
respecting motor taxes, petrol rebate, and exemption from 
jury service now enjoyed by members of the Royal College 
of Surgeons and general medical practitioners. By so 
doing you will perform a gracious act of recognition of 
services rendered and somewhat recompense a profession 
seriously affected, financially, by the change from horse to 
motor traction. 

Hoping that you will carefully consider the matter, I 
remain, sir, yours faithfully, 

Tom. B. BinpLoss, M.R.c.v.s, 





PRESCRIPTIONS. 


Sir, 

The enclosed cutting from a weekly agricultural paper 
shows that we need be careful in giving details of treatment 
that we find successful.—Yours, Rustic. 


CanxKER IN Horses—In your issue of December 26, 1913, 
I note ‘‘Canker in Horses.’’ I have acart mare, nine 
years old, with two hind feet which I should be very pleased 
to cure. Will you please send me the vet's address that I 
may write to him?—W. 

(*,* If you wish to try the special treatment that he re- 
commends in The Veterinary Record of November 29, 1913, 
you must put the case into your veterinary surgeon’s hands, 
as the writer refuses to answer any particulars except from 
a qualified veterinary surgeon. He also says that canker 
is a disease which requires expert treatment, and he is un- 
willing to publish his methods, as he considers veterinary 
surgeons only are capable of properly carrying out the 
treatment. I have asked permission to publish them, but 
he refuses it. If you do not care to put the matter into the 
hands of a vet., write me fully as to the extent and dura- 
tion of the disease and the remedies tried, and I will advise 
the best treatment to try. Sorry we cannot reply by post. 
—- WENTWORTH. } Farm, Field, and Fireside. 








Communications for the Editor to be addressed 20 Fulham 








Road, London, §,W, 











